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I. 

LITTLE MATS ADVENTURES ON A 

RAINY DA v. 

HOW it did rain to be sure ! Just as if it 
had never rained a drop since Adam 
was in paradise. Some people liked the rain, 
and some people didn't. I am sure that lady 
sweeping along in the fine silk dress didn't ; 
but the children who sailed a fleet of paper 
boats in the puddles — ah, tAey did ! 

But what about poor little Mat ? 

He was lame, and could not run or jump ; 
and his little pale face did not look so happy 
as it might have done. Why was Ae out on 
this rainy day ? Well, he had not much to do 
at home, and found it pleasanter in the open 
air than shut up with Old Mother Higgins in 
a close room! Old Mother Higgins was hot 
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his real mother, and little Mat did not think 
he had ever had one, — at all events, he had 
none now. 

Little Mat used to think a great deal on this 
and other subjects ; he was thinking now as he 
crept along the shiny pavement, — and, for such 
a little man as he was, he certainly took very 
bold flights of fancy. 

"I wonder now," thought Mat — staring so 
hard at the opposite house, that I wonder it 
was not startled into opening wide, and letting 
him see through it — "how far that house goes 
back, and whether I could see more of the sky 
if It were down. I wonder what makes the sky 
blue one day and black others. I wonder 
whether I would see houses all the way if I 
walked ever so far, and didn*t come back till 
Mother Higgins had gone to bed. I wonder 
what would happen to me if I did that; I 
should like something nice to happen to me." 

Mat stood stock still and strained his eyes 
on every side of him, but he saw nothing but 
the disconsolate passengers hurrying by with 
the rain streaming off their umbrellas. A soli- 
tary white duck waii balancing itself on one 
leg in a puddle, and to it Mat addressed hid 
reflections. 
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" I wonder whether — " Mat looked hard at 
the duck^ and the duck looked hard at him, 
"whether— oh!" 

An old gentleman had just fallen over Mat, 
who was standing in the middle of the path- 
way^ and pronounced him to be a ''young 
rascal." 

Mat limped on a little further, but this ac- 
cident had given a new turn to his thoughts, 
and he did not stop to meditate this time, 
but trudged on manfully \ while the white duck, 
which had been staring at him for so long, 
waddled off energetically in the opposite direc- 
tion« 

Mat's heart beat much faster than usual, for 
he had thought of a very vast undertaking. 

Suppose he were indeed to walk so far away 
that Mother Higgins would never be able to 
find him any more. He wad often very un- 
happy in that little room, where he was always 
coming under Mother Higgins' feet, and being 
kicked out of the way. Not that he ever 
cried ! Ob, dear, no \ Mat was too much of a 
man for that \ he had never cried since he was 
"yourtg," as he said, and that was a very long 
time ago. But, all the same, he might be more 
comfortable if he did not live in a close room, 
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where he was always coming under people's 
feet, — ^the open air was much nicer; and Mat 
stretched himself, and looked up to the sky 
which was just beg^ning to think about clear- 
ing up. 

Then there was no knowing what adventures 
he might meet with. He had had a friend 
once who was lame like himself, and who used 
to make baskets, and would sometimes share 
his dinner with Mat ; and then would tell him 
such wonderful stories, all about people who 
went to seek their fortunes, and met with most 
astonishing adventures by the way. 

" And now I am going to seek my fortune," 
thought Mat, " only I ought to have a basket 
to put it in." So he hunted about till he found 
an old tin saucepan, which he tucked under his 
arm, and trotted off as fast as his little lame 
legs could carry him. 

It was now getting towards evening, but Mat 
felt quite as fresh as if it had been in the 
morning. 

" I wonder where I shall sleep to-night," said 
Mat to himself ; "people, who go to seek their 
fortunes, always find a castle made of gold, 
with a drawbridge." 

Mat had not the least idea what a drawbridge 
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was, and perhaps some of my little readers may 
not know any better ; but never mind, we can't 
expect to understand all we read about in books. 

" And then, you know," said Mat, " there was 
an ogre, and a princess made of stone. I am 
afraid I would not be able to fight with an 
ogre ;" and Mat looked sorrowfully down at his 
twisted foot, " it would have to be such a very 
small one." 

Somewhat saddened by these reflections. Mat 
slackened his pace, and had serious thoughts of 
turning back, when a new thought came to him. 

" Oh, but I remember Job said there are no 
ogres now — perhaps I may only meet a dwarf. 
I saw one once, and it was quite as little as 
me. 

Mat trotted on with renewed vigour, and 
busied hirnself settling what he was to do with 
his stony princess, when he got her. 

Unfortunately, he had forgotten how to turn 
her back into flesh and blood. He thought he 
ought to sprinkle a few drops of something on 
her head, — ^but what } 

"I am afraid water wouldn't do," said Mat; 
and he found he had stopped walking, and was 
gazing intently into a cake shop. 

Mat began to grow rather hungry, and to 
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think of what he would have got by this time 
had he been at home, instead of going to seek 
his fortune. 

Not a very full meal, certainly, — not as much 
as he could eat, perhaps, but still it was some- 
thing ; and now poor Mat was a long way from 
home with nothing. The cakes did look very 
tempting. Mat had never tasted such things, 
though he had often seen them, and he wondered 
very much what they were like. He remem- 
bered once asking Job, whether the people who 
went to seek their fortunes ever ate cakes ; and, 
in reply, Job had told him of such delicious 
dishes which benighted travellers taking refuge 
in golden castles always found just ready to 
pop into their mouths, that Mat's own little 
mouth had watered at the thought. This 
remembrance came just in time. Mat had some 
misgivings in his mind about the princess made 
of stone. He did not quite see the use of her, 
nor what good she could do him when he had 
got her. But cakes covered with sugar as white 
as snow, jam puffs, and currant buns, were worth 
fighting for ; and Mat trudged bravely on, with- 
out once looking back at the dainties he left 
behind. 

But it was hard work; and now the rain 
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vdiich had ceased^ s^ain fell in torrents^ and the 
sky clouded over, and the wind began to whistle 
in an uncomfortable manner round comers, 
through Mat's scanty garments, and into his 
ears. 

Then his little feet began to grow weaxy and 
sore, and he was leaving the lighted town now 
far behind, and was on a lonely country road, 
and there was no sign of ogre, castle, or dwarf, 
only bands of rough men who passed him now 
and then on the pathway, and who looked, to 
Mafs frightened eyes, just ready to kill him 
and bury his poor little body under a bush, 
where no one would be likely to sec or hear of 
him any more. 

Going to seek one's fortune was a far more 
desperate undertaking than Mat had imagined, 
and he heartily wished he had never set out. 
But the thought of going back seemed, at this 
time of night, far more terrible than the thought 
of going on ; for was not Mother Higgins and 
her broom worse than any ogre ? Besides, the 
supper was all eaten by this time, so it was clear 
that he would gain nothing by going back. 

Mat stuck his fists into his eyes for a moment, 
and then prepared to give matters serious con- 
sideration. One thing was clear,-^he was very 
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hungry, but there was nothing to eat ; so that 
matter was quickly, though not very satis- 
factorily, disposed of. Then he was sleepy and 
tired. Well — there was an old broken-down 
bam by the road-side, under which he could find 
shelter. 

Under it he crept accordingly, wrung the 
water out of his garments as well as he could, 
and lying down on the ground, fell fast asleep. 

In the meantime his fortune came to him. 
But the day having now come to an end, so 
must this chapter. We shall see what more the 
next will tell us about little Mat and all that 
befell him, for he has by no means finished his 
adventures yet. 




THE OLD BROWN HOUSE AND THE 
CLOCK TOWER. 

IT certainly was the most wonderful old house 
that ever was seen. It had so many cor- 
ners and crannies and queer little cupboards in 
the wall, where bright-eyed mice lived in state, 
and might have had a dance every n%ht if they 
had chosen. 

Then there was a winding staircase, and a 
coloured glass window on the landii^, with all 
sorts of fantastic figures on it But the Clock 
Tower! There might be many an old brown 
house in the country, but never one with such a 
tower. You went up to it by a staircase, which 
wound round and round so many times that it 
made one quite giddy. Then you came out in a 
round room, with little windows in the wall ; 
if you were tall enough to see out of them, you 
would wonder where you had got to : the coun- 
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try looked quite different up there to what it 
did down below ; and as for the cart9 and car- 
riages, they looked like your toy wheelbarrows. 

That was very nice, but that was not all. 
When you had explored all round the room, 
you would come suddenly on a little door, 
which fitted so close into the wall that it was 
sexy hard to discover it at all. If you touched 
a certain wooden button on the door, it would 
fly open and disclose a steep ladder. The 
chances are, you would break your neck if you 
went up it ; but that you would go up it, sup- 
posing you to be at all of an adventurous turn 
of mind, I have no manner of doubt When up, 
you would come into the loft containing the 
very Clock whose name stands at the head of 
this chapter. 

It was an old and a big and a very peculiar 
Clock. There was a cupboard in the Clock, full 
of old worm-eaten papers ; there were figures on 
the Clock which moved about, and danced, and 
ran in and out of houses, and peered out of 
turret windows, and rode on horseback, and ate 
and drank, and tossed up balls and caught them 
again — all this when the Clock struck. 

When the Clock struck, you might have fan- 
cied yourself in Fairyland, there was such a 
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commotion all about; it struck too with deep 
bell-like tones, like the solemn pealii^ of funeral 
bells in the dead of night in the cfx>wded dty 
or in the lonely country; ivhen little children 
wake up shivering at the sound, and hide thdr 
heads under the clothes. On the top of the 
Clock sat the figure of an old man, dressed in 
brown, with long white hair, and a scythe in his 
hand. There was an hour-glass in his hand 
beside him, and ndienever the clock struck he 
would beg^n to mow, and mow vigorously till it 
stopped. Oh, if you had once passed a day in 
the Clock Tower, examining the old Clock, and 
peeping into its many curious compartments, 
each containing a figure or group of figures more 
wonderful than the last, you would never want 
to leave it again. Mat thought so, at least 

But how did Mat get here at all } 

To tell you that, I must bring you back to 
where he lay sleeping under a ruined shed. It 
seemed to him that he had not been asleep long, 
when he awoke with a star^ and saw an old 
man bending over him. Mat rubbed his eyes 
and thought of an ogre, but the old man did 
not look like an ogre ; he was a very little old 
man, thin and withered and bent, dressed all in 
brown, with a long white beard down to his 
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waist. Mat would have been frightened at such 
a strange appearance, but there was something 
in the old man's bright blue eyes which made 
him think he was kind and did not want to 
do him any harm. So Mat lay still, and returned 
his visitor's gaze without stirring. 

" My child," said the old man at last, " this is 
a wild night for you to be out ; what are you 
doing here } " 

Mat rubbed his eyes, and said nothing. 

" Do not be afraid of me, little one," said the 
old man ; " I will not do you any harm. What 
brings you here? " 

Mat rubbed his eyes harder than ever, but 
he could not find anything to say, so he said 
nothing. 

" You are lame, I perceive," said the old man, 
looking down at Mat's twisted foot. 

"Yes," answered Mat 

" Have you always been so ? " 

" Yes," said Mat again. 

" But you have walked a long distance, I dare 
say ; how is that ? " 

Mat scrambled to his feet, and handled his 
crutch. 

" Tell me where you are going," said the old 
man. 
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"To look for a princess and — and— cakes/' 
said Mat, hanging his head. 

" To look for a princess, and — ^Lord bless me I 
What do you know about a princess, child ? " 

" I don't know," said Mat, b^^inning to 
whimper. 

"Are you hungry?" asked the old man, 
suddenly. 

" Yes ; oh, yes," said Mat, crying bitterly. 

"Then come with me," said his new friend, 
promptly, taking him by the hand ; " I can't give 
you a princess, my boy, but I can g^ive you what 
will be far better, if I am not mistaken." 

So that was how Mat got into the Old Brown 
House, for it was there Mat's " ogre " led him. 
But it was not till many days afterwards that 
Mat saw the Clock Tower and all its wonders. 

"What a happy dream this is!" thought Mat, 
as day after day he woke up in the quaint old 
parlour with its high-backed chairs, lit up by a 
glowing fire. For Mat was very weak and ill for 
some days after the night in which he had set 
out to seek his fortune; so he was content to lie 
still and think it all a dream. But it was a 
very happy one, for the old man would sit by his 
side and show him pictures and tell him stories, 
which Mat was never tired of listening to ; and 
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often he would fall asleep with his hand in that 
of his new friend, and then the stories would 
mingle with his dreams, and when he woke he 
would not know which was dream and which was 
story. Then, when he was well enough to go 
about, there was the old Clock to see, and Mat 
was never tired of that. 

"Who is that old man who sits up there with 
a scythe ? '* asked Mat, one day. 

"That IS Old Father Time," answered his 
friend. 

'* You are like him," said Mat " Is that your 
name, too ? " 

" Like him I " murmured the old man ; " he 
and I have known eadi other these three score 
years and ten. Yes, tsry dear, call me Fathc* 
Time, if you like." 

So, ^& ever afterwards Mat called him by that 
name, we may as well do so too. 




III. 

tATHER TIME TELLS A STORY 2SAT 
WAS WHISPERED TO HIM BY THE 
WAILING WIND. 

" \7[ /-^S that a dream ? " asked Mat, turning 
^ * his head wearily round on the soft 
sofa pillow on which it lay ; " I thought I heard 
a voice calling me." 

Old Father Time had drawn his big arm-chair 
—so huge, that when Mat sat in it he was quite 
buried and lost— close into the chimney-corner, 
and the room was filled with the red glow of the 
fira But there were still dark corners which the 
blaze could not reach* Mat never cared to look 
into these corners, he preferred watching the 
shadows play upon the wall. And yet there was 
a fascination about these dark corners too. 
Mat would keep his eyes resolutely away from 
them, and try and forget that there were such 
places ; but it was of no use, he would have to 
look just for one moment, and in that moment 
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he would see, or fancy he saw, a figure standing 
and beckoning to him. Then he would turn 
away with a shiver; and as he never looked 
long enough to see that the figure was only a 
flickering shadow, his terror always remained 
the same. 

" It is but the wind howling through the tree- 
tops," said Father Time, in answer to Mat's 
remark. 

" I thought it was a voice calling," said Mat ; 
and he lay still awhile longer. 

Father Time too, was quiet, listening to the 
wild storm raving without 

"Tell me a story," said Mat, suddenly — his 
dread of the dark corners getting the better 
of him. 

"Hush, hush; go to sleep, little one," said 
Father Time. 

" But I can't sleep," persisted Mat ; " and I 
want to hear what the wind says, — it sounds 
like a voice." 

" That would be a story indeed," said Father 
Time, "if any one could tell it, — a story wild 
and wayward as itself." 

" Then I'm sure you could tell it," said Mat, 
eagerly. 

" Tell what the wind says ! " said Father 
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Time, shaking his head ; ''my dear, that would 
be a hard task, — ^it tells a different story to every 
one who listens to it" 

" But to you — ^to you — '' persisted Mat; "what 
does it say to you ? " 

Father Time bent his head down on his hand, 
and was silent for a short time ; then he looked 
up quickly, and b^an : — 

'' Over the mountains and the sea, across lonely 
moors and through the dark forsaken woods, 
comes the wailing wind in its travels, and no 
one knows 'whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.* If it could but speak^ what tales it would 
have to tell us, what scenes it must have wit- 
nessed as it passes swift as the wild bird from 
the shores of the ocean to the inland plains. 
We hear its voice, and to each it tells a different 
story. But the tale it tells to me is the story I 
heard long ago at my old nurse's knee. 

" Many years ago, and far away on a rocky 
shore, dwelt a fisherman and his wife. They 
found it very hard to live, for the sea was often 
stormy and the fisherman caught no fish, so that 
the wife at home had nothing to set before her 
husband when his boat came in, and no money 
to go and buy food at the neighbouring town 
It was a wild and lonely place where they lived, 

c 
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so that they could never get help from the neigh- 
bours ; and this was a sore trial to the wife, who 
had come from a gay and busy town, and could 
not bear the solitary life she was obliged to lead 
in this wild place, where strange sounds would be 
heard on a winter's night under the cliffs, moan- 
ing and wailing, and sometimes wild shrieks as 
of a drowning man. She often tried to persuade 
her husband to change his abode, but her en- 
treaties were of no avail, — ^his father and grands 
father had lived in the same place before him, 
and he was resolved to do the same. Times how- 
ever grew worse with them, for the wife had an 
infant son, and of course while he was young he 
only added to the cares of his parents. 

''One wild and stormy night the fisherman 
was out with his nets, while the wife sat at home, 
hushing the infant to sleep, and listening with 
superstitious terror to the shrieks of the night 
blast 'round her frail abode. At first her 
thoughts were with her husband out on the 
stormy waves, far from all aid and in great 
danger. Then from him her thoughts flew to 
their situation of helpless poverty, and the 
vain wish, which had become a passion with her, 
as it is with so many others— the wish for gold. 

'' She saw it in her dreams by day and night. 
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and while nursing the babe on her knee would in 
imagination be grasping the bright yellow hand* 
fills, 

'' ' It is only for him and the boy/ she thought, 

' not for myself— but to see them rich ' 

''It was in vain to think of means for procur- 
ing it ; the amount for which she yearned years 
would scarcely have sufficed to win. 

"'Ahl if some beneficent spirit would but 
take pity on us/ she thought ; and at that mo- 
ment her thoughts flew to the wild l^ends she 
had heard about the lonely shore on which 
they lived, of the spirit by which it was said to 
be haunted, who frequently appeared in different 
shapes, and who was said on stormy nights to 
!Ht moaning and wringing its hands on a point of 
rock jutting far out into the sea, 

"*Ah! if it were indeed true/ thought the 
iv^erman's wif<^ ' that spirits of the earth, air, or 
sea, could be propitiated by a mortal's prayers 
or offerings, I would pray night and day for 
a visit from the Storm Wraith' (for by that 
name went the spirit of the coast) ; ^ I would 
give him whatever he might ask of me most 
precious, for the sake of gold / and saying these 
words, she clasped her hands together, wA 
looked up to heaven as if in fervent prayer. 
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"At that moment a tremendous gust of wind 
blew round the house, the window fell in with a 
crash, and the candle was at once extinguished 
by the rush of air. Above the turmoil was 
heard what sounded like a despauing shriek; but 
even while the woman still stood trembling at 
the unearthly sounds, and daring scarcely to 
move, there came a sudden lull, the winds and 
waves ceased as if by magic, and there was 
a dead silence. 

"The silence seemed more awful than the 
noise to the fisherman's wife, who with trembling 
fingers relit the candle and was about to ex- 
amine the window, when she heard a low knock- 
ing at the door. 

" She paused, and listened. It was repeated ; 
and going to the door, she inquired in trembling 
accents who was there ? 

"'An old man seeking shelter from the 
violence of the storm,* was the reply. 

" The fisherman's wife undid the fastenings of 
the door, and bade him enter. 

" * This is no night to keep a dog outside,' she 
said in as cheerful a tone as she could assume. 

"The stranger made no answer, but stood 
still in the centre of the room, watching the 
movements of the woman who mended the fire 
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and fixed up a temporaiy window into the 
aperture. 

"The stranger, who was an old man with 
a long white beard down to his feet, looked 
round the room, and went towards the cradle 
where the babe lay peacefully sleeping. 

" ' Is this your child ? ' asked the stranger. 

"'Indeed it is,' said the woman; 'and the 
most precious thing I have in the world next 
to my husband.' 

"The stranger smiled, and, bending down, 
laid his hand on the infant's head. It moaned 
and moved in its sleep, and the stranger went 
back to. his former position. 

" ' It must be urgent business that brings you 
out such a night as this,' said the woman, un- 
easy at the prolonged silence and steadfast gaze 
of her guest 

" 'You wish to know what brought me here ?' 
said the strainer. ' Know, then, that it was you, 
yourself.' 

" ' Me !' said the woman, making a step back. 

" ' You,' answered the old man. 

" The woman looked round with a hasty and 
terrified glance. 

" * I know not what you mean,' she faltered. 

" ' Listen ! ' said the stranger ; and as he re- 
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treated towards the window, his voice sounded 
indistinct, and his form seemed to grow sha- 
dowy. ' Listen ! the elements are silent because 
1 have for a brief moment withdrawn my power 
from them. 1 came to you because you called 
me, and promised me a reward should I grant 
your wishes. I am here to do so, — ^you shall 
have your desire ; and the reward I claim is but 
small, only what I can cover with my hand. 
In seven years I will revisit the prosperity I have 
Inade, and in twice seven years I will come for 
my reward.' 

" He stretched out his hand as he spoke, and 
disappeared; while, as he vanished, the wind 
rose with redoubled violence, mingled with wails 
and shrieks, but the woman heard them not. 
Her husband coming in a few moments after, 

found her lying on the floor in a dead swoon. 
* * -jf * * 

" Time passed on, and there was now no longer 
a cabin on the coast, but a large and handsome 
residence. Things had so prospered with the 
fisherman that he was enabled, not only to 
build a house, but to lay by money for his only 
son, and give him a good education. But in the 
midst of all this seeming happiness, there was 
ever a nameless dread at the heart of the fisher^ 
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man's wife. She had never been able to muster 
up courage to tell her husband of her mysterious 
visitor; and the fear of what his words might 
mean dwelt on her mind and deprived her of 
all enjoyment of her position, or pleasure in the 
gold, the possession of which had once been her 
highest dream of bliss. 

'* Meanwhile the child had grown into a fine 
boy, and was the darling of his father's heart ; 
but even this happiness was poisoned to the 
mother by the recollection which lay like a 
serpent coiled at the bottom of her cup of 
joy. 

" The seventh anniversary had come round-— 
it was a night as wild and stormy as the last ; 
and the fisherman's wife, as she sat at her 
needle, heard, or fancied she heard, the shrieks 
of the Storm Wraith mingling with the hoarse 
howl of the tempest. It was seven years since 
she had heard the sounds, and they boded ill 
to her. 

"'What is that?' asked her husband. '\ 
fancied I heard a low wail, like a child's ciy, out» 
side the door.' ^^^" • 'j 

"Mt is nothing but the wind/ said the wife, 
with a^beating heart, 

^' ' Tbc [wio^Idoes not C17, Hel|) mo) help 
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meT rejoined her husband. 'Go, Hubert, and 
open the door ; there is some child in distress/ 

'^ The mother threw aside her work, and rose 
to follow her little son, who sprang to do his 
father's bidding. 

"* Father I father!* cried Hubert, in eager 
accents, ' come and see.' 

" Outside the door lay a little girl, clinging 
to the door-post and wailing sadly, her long 
yellow hair dripping with water and tangled 
with seaweed. 

*' The father stooped to take her in his arms, 
and carried her into the house. He questioned 
her, but could elicit no reply but the same low 
wail. She was a strange-looking child, pale as 
death, and with large, wild blue eyes, which she 
kept fixed on Hubert's face, and never moved 
until he came near her, when she rose and 
flung her arms round him, clinging tight to 
his neck. 

"'O mother!' cried Hubert, — ^and he turned 
pale and trembled as if in terror, — 'take her 
away ; her lips are so cold.' 

" No amount of questioning would elicit in- 
formation from the child. It was a m)^tery 
which the fisherman had to give up ; and, at the 
earnest desire of his son, the child became an 
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inmate of his household, and went by the name 
of Cora. 

" She was indeed a strai^e and silent child, 
and was never so happy as when wandering 
with Hubert along the shore, or darting about 
on the waves in a tiny sldfT, so frail that it 
seemed as if every passing breeze would be 
sufficient to capsize it 

" On stormy nights the girl loved best to be 
out, and would stand on a pinnacle of rock, 
singing songs so wild and weird that the fisher- 
man could scarcely refrain from believing that 
it was a spirit and not a human being whom 
he harboured. 

"From the first, the fisherman's wife had 
taken a strong dislike to the child, — ^she feared 
it, she knew not why — ^the touch of its white 
cold hand sent a shiver through hei: ; and it was 
with a feeling of undefined dread that she saw 
the attachment growing up between this strange 
waif and her son. 

"And yet it could scarcely be called an 
attachment, for Cora took but little notice of 
Hubert: it was an attraction. Hubert could 
not be happy except where Cora was. He 
would follow her on stormy nights, and wander 
up and down beside her as she sang, as it were 
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t6 the waves. He A^Iected his father and 

mother for her, and was restless and uneasy 

when they detained him from her side* The 

mother marked it all with misgivings of evil ; 

and so the time went on. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" The fourteenth anniversary of the visit of 
the Storm Wraith had now come, and again the 
fisherman's wife sat alone. Her husband had 
gone to the neighbouring town ; Cora, as usual, 
had wandered out, and Hubert had followed her. 

^The wind wailed round the house in long 
sighs, and again were shrieks and sighs ming- 
ling with the storm. With a trembling heart 
the fisherman's wife sat waiting for what she 
knew would come, her hands lying idly in her 
lap, and the fire burnt so low down, that there 
was scarcely a gleam of light in the room. 
Suddenly, after a loud burst of thunder, came a 
dead silence — ^then a low knocking at the door. 
It was in viain that the fisherman's wife essayed 
to move, she seemed glued to her chair; but 
there was no need, for the latch was gently 
lifted, and the same unwelcome guest stood 
before her. 

*** Woman!' he said, *the time has come; I 
gm here to cUim the promised reward/ 
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''The fisherman's wife clasped her hands, but 
could not speak. 

** 'What ! ' cried the stranger, with a mocking 
laugh, 'you are not willing to grant it me! 
Where is your gratitude? Have I not made 
jfou rich ?' 

" 'Take it/ said the fisherman's wife, faintly ; 
'take what precious thing you may find, and 
leave me in peace.* 

** ' Nay,' answered the stranger ; ' that is not 
what I came for. Have you forgotten how you 
promised me the most precious thing you pos- 
sessed, and how I said that what I could cover 
with my hand would content me, and how I 
laid my hand on your infant's head ?' 

" With a wild cry, the fisherman's wife sprang 
forward, and threw herself on her knees before 
her dread visitor. 

'"Mercy, mercy,* she gasped; but what was 
her terror and astonishment at finding her fing- 
ers closing on the white dress of Cora, and 
looking up, to behold the wild blue eyes which 
had ever filled her with a vague terror. 

" With a mocking laugh which sounded in the 
mother's ears like a shriek of despair, Cora fled 
out of the door, followed by the fisherman's 

wife. Headless of wind and storm, she flew 
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along the beach, ever keeping the gleam of 
Cora's white dress in view — ^but in vain. Sud- 
denly, from behind a rock, she saw her son 
emerge. Cora gave one look back at the de- 
spairing mother, and then stood still. The fish- 
erman's wife tried to move-^she felt rooted to 
the spot, she tried to scream — her lips felt as if 
frozen together, she tried to pray— 4)ut the 
mocking laugh of the Storm Wraith sounded 
in her ears, and she could not form a thought 
She saw her son advance to Cora ; she saw Cora 
pass her arm round his waist, and standing with 
him on a far out-reaching pinnacle of rock, 
press a kiss upon his lips. Then she sang a 
wild weird song, and breaking again into the 
same mocking laugh, sprang far out into the 
seething waters below her, and sank with Hu- 
bert close locked in her arms. 

"Thus abruptly ends the legend which my 
old nurse told me long years ago; always 
ending with a solemn warning to be content 
with our lot, and appeal to no other in earth, 
air, or sea, for aid, but the God of all spirits, 
good and evil ; and the tale, with its lessons, 
comes back to my mind whenever I Ii§ten to 
the wild sighs of the wailing wind," 



MAT GOES TO SLEEP, AND DREAMS A 
STORY ABOUT A RUNNING BROOK. 

" A ND so," said Mat to himself, there's a 
•*»- spirit in everythii^, I suppose ; and if 
there's one in the wind, there must be one in 
the fire, and in tiie water, and in the stones, 
and in the flowers, and in the tree^ and in 

the " 

There's no knowing how long Mat m^ht 
have gone on enumeratii^, if he had not been 
startled by suddenly obsenni^ that Father 
Time was no longer sitting in his great arm- 
chair, nodding before the fire, nor he himself 
lying on the sofa beside him. 

"Why," said Mat, "where's the room?" 
Saying this he shut up his eyes tight 
"It's very funny I don't see it," s^d Mat, 
with. }us eyes fast shut 

Finding that no one gave any answers to 
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these renuulcs, he opened a peephole tn his 
eyt%^ and by degrees he enlarged the opening 
till bodi were staring as wide open as if Uiey 
had never been shut. 

It certainly was very odd, that whereas Mat 
had been lying on a sofa in a room, he now 
found himself sitting at the root of a tree in 
a wood, with a stream running past his feet 
in a great hurry. Mat rubbed his eyes, and 
wondered where he had got to. 

" It's awfully hard work," said a voice beside 
him. The voice seemed to come from under- 
ground; but when Mat looked down, he saw 
nothing but the roots of the tree spreading far 
round it on every side. There were regular 
arches under the roots that looked like the 
aisles of a miniature cathedral 

" It's awfully hard work," said the voice again; 
and a very shrill little pipe it was. 

Mat looked intently at one of the roots, whieh 
was twisted in every direction, and looked not 
unlike the shape of a little brown man stretch- 
ing out his arms and legs in every possible 
manner. 

The longer Mat looked, the more lifelike it 
became, till at last he could distinctly see ^ 
wrinkled brown face, with a long nose that was 
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perpetually getting longer and shorter as jjtis 
owner chose^ besides wriggling about on its own 
account in a very surprising manner. 

^' Why whatever are you about ?" asked Mat 

"About ?" answered the Root, "why holding 
up this great tree to be sure, and precious haid 
work it is." 

Mat looked up to the top of the tree fn 
amazement 

" Do you do that all day ?" said he, 

''AH day !" cried the Root; and his nose grev 
so long, that it looked as if it had been tran«- 
formed into another root ; " all the year, you 
mean, — all the century." 
Why.?" asked Mat 

Because we must," answered the Root 
shortly. 

" I wouldn't" said Mat 

"Then you'd be a fool," replied the Root 

"Well," said Mat "i^ yo^ ^"st do it why 
do you complain ? " 

But the Root had subsided into silence, and 
ever3diiing looked so real and lifelike, that Mat 
didn't venture to speak again. 

" I think I must be asleep," said Mat '' I'M 
look at the water, and then perhaps I'll awake." 

So he sat looking at a little foamy eddy in 



it 
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the water which appeared to be doing nothing 
but bustling round and round a large stone 
and never getting any further. And as he 
looked his eyes seemed to grow heavy and dim, 
till at last he did not see the water at all, only 
what looked like a band of fairies holding hands 
and dancing round and round in a circle, and 
their dresses looked white and glistening and 
foamy, and tossed about like the tiny waves in 
the brook. Then Mat thought he heard them 
singing, the same words over and over again, 
and they sounded like,— ^ 



'' Round and round, 

For ever and aye, 
With a splash and a bound 

Dancing all day. 
Down the river, 

Down, down to the sea. 
Dancing for ever. 

How merry are we, 

" Under the lily leaves 

Hiding away ; 
Where the bright runlet heaves, 

Dancing all day. 
Down the river, 

Down, down to the sea. 
Dancing for ever. 

How merry are we." 
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Mat listened with all his ears, and looked so 
hard that all the fairies disappeared, and their 
dresses changed back again to the commonplace 
little eddy that went circling round and round 
its stone, singing its own little song to itself^ but 
not one that Mat could understand. 

Mat felt quite disappointed, and yet he could 
not help looking at the busy little eddy. It 
seemed somehow as if it were alive and were 
laughing back at Mat At last it took the 
semblance of a bright little face peeping from 
under a broad lily-leaf. So Mat thought he 
would say something. 

"What are you doing there?" he said, very 
softly. 

" Running away," replied the Eddy. 

For it was the Eddy who spoke, and it some- 
times appeared like a little face, and sometimes 
like itself. 

" Where to ?" asked Mat. " Is it far ?" 

" I don't know," replied the Eddy ; " I have 
never been there." 

" Why must you run ?" 

" Because — ^we were told," said the Eddy. 

"Who told you?" said Mat; ''and do you 
like to go?" 

But there was no answer. Mat only heard a 

D 
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low singing sound, and catching a word here 
and there, this is what he made out : — 

*' Running away, 
Rtmning away, 

This is our work, and this is our play; 
Down to the sea we go. 
Quickly and far we flow, 
This is the work we do, 
Running away." 

"It is very odd," said Mat. "Everything 
seems to have something to do, and won't stop 
to speak to me. I shouldn't like it at all." 

"Then why did you come into the world?" 
said a sharp voice beside him. 

Mat looked everywhere, and at last saw a 
stray sunbeam lying in a broad belt of shadow ; 
and in the sunbeam there was dancing about a 
bright little fellow who wriggled about so much 
and looked so dazzling that Mat could not see 
him very distinctly. 

"Why!" said Mat, "I came into the world 
because I couldn't help it, I suppose." 

"Then the sooner you go out of it the 
better," said the Sunbeam. 

"Why; I don't want to go," said Mat; "I 
think the world is rather a nice place to live 
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" Well ; you are not of much use in it, any- 
way," said the Sunbeam. 

" I am of as much use as you are," said Mat, 
getting angry ; "so you needn't talk." 

"How do you know that?" asked the Sun- 
beam. 

" Well," said Mat, " I don't see much use in 
tumbling up and down and turning head over 
heels in such a way that one can't even see 
you." 

The Sunbeam certainly was behaving in a 
very extraordinary manner. It lengthened itself 
out till it looked like a streak, and drew itself 
in till it looked like a speck, and all the time 
the little bright fellow went dancing up and 
down in quite an embarrassing manner. 

" What do you do that is so useful .^" asked 
Mat 

"I come wherever there's a shadow," an- 
swered the Sunbeam ; " and that's what you 
may do too, if you like." 

And away went the Sunbeam, throwing 
somersaults all down the surface of the little 
brook. 

" What a very odd place this is ! " said Mat. 
"There are no ogres and dwarfs, but things 
seem to b^ very fond of talking. They weren't 
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when I lived with Mother Higgins ; but that's 
such a long time ago that perhaps the world 
has grown cleverer since." 

All the time Mat was making these reflec- 
tions he was walking down the stream with his 
eyes'^very wide open, and much afraid lest he 
should miss seeing something extraordinary. 

"Would you like a ride, little boy ?" 

"Very much indeed," said Mat, after dis- 
covering what it was that addressed him, which 
turned out to be a Fish, that was looking up at 
him out of the water, at the side of the bank, 
" if I had something to ride on." 

"I am going to pay a round of morning 
calls," said the Fish, "and shall be happy to 
take you on my back." 

" You /" said Mat. " Why— I am afraid—" 
Mat paused, for really the Fish looked so digni- 
fied, that he almost thought he would offend it 
by finishing his sentence. 

"Well.?" said the Fish. 

" Why," said Mat, hesitating, " I am afraid — 
I would — sink you." 

"Well, what of that.?" said the Fish. "I 
wouldn't drown." 

"But / would," rejoined Mat, rather indig- 
nantly. 
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"That's your look out," replied the Fish. 
" But, however, I don't think you'd find it very 
easy to sink me, so you may as well try." 

Mat considered a moment. 

" Things are so odd in this place," said he to 
himself, " that I might perhaps be able to ride 
on his back after all, and even if I did sink him, 
the water is not deep enough to drown me." 

" How shall I get on ?" said Mat aloud. 

" Just any way you can," said the Fish ; and 
the next moment Mat found himself, to his 
intense amazement, sitting astride on the Fish's 
back. 

" Well," said Mat, " I did not really think 
I was so small ; and I am sure I'm not either ; 
It must be the Fish that is bigger than I 
thought." 

It was not of much use thinking about it ; for 
the more Mat thought, the more puzzling it grew ; 
so at last he gave it up. In the meantime, he 
found he had floated down the river a long 
way ; and it certainly was very nice, watching 
all the fish darting up to the surface to look at 
him, and seeing the birds peeping at him from 
amongst the branches of the trees on the shore, 
and the weeping willows drooping down to the 
edge of the water. 
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Certainly the Land of Dreams is a very curi- 
ous as well as beautiful place. The very branches 
of the trees never looked twice alike ; and what 
the minute before had been a tree, the next 
time Mat looked at it, had turned into a little 
brown man, who scuttled away into the woods 
as soon as Mat caught sight of him. There 
was so much to see, in fact, that the Fish found 
Mat a very silent companion ; not that it mat- 
tered much however, for fishes are not in general 
loquacious animals. 

"What do you want here?" cried a harsh 
voice, all of a sudden ; a voice which put Mat 
so strongly in mind of Mother Higgins, that he 
nearly tumbled off the Fish's back in dismay. 

" Hold on," cried the Fish in alarm ; '' that's 
the Philosopher." 

And before Mat had time to ask what a 
philosopher was, he saw a water-rat peeping 
out of its hole under the bank. 

"Good day to you," said the Fish. "How 
does the world wag with you this morning ?" 

"Bad as usual," said the Rat, in a harsh 
grumbling tone. " It's a bad world— a bad world 
it is." 

" Why, what has happened ?" asked the Fish ; 
" anything particular .?" 
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"Nothing at all particular," said the Rat; 
" thaf s where it is. Oh, it's a bad world — a bad 
world it is." 

" Did you have a good sleep last night ?" asked 
the Fish. 

" No," answered the Rat ; *' I lay awake think- 
ing. Oh, it's a bad world — a bad world it is*" 

"So that's a philosopher," thought Mat; "well 
I don't think it's very pleasant." In fact he felt 
so uncomfortable, that he was quite glad to find 
that both Fish and Rat had disappeared, and 
he was once more sitting alone on the bank. 

And as he sat there, a wind swept over the 
face of the brook, and bending aside the reeds 
and rushes beside it, showed where a little 
patient bird was sitting ^on its eggs. And it 
turned its bright eye on Mat, and watched, as 
if to hear him speak. 

"The world ought to be bad to you, if you 
have got to sit there all day," said Mat. 

" Nay," said the Bird. " Love told me to do 
it." 

"Who is Love?" asked Mat; "and why 
must you do it, if he told you } I wouldn't." 

"Love told me," repeated the bird. "The 
world is never bad, if you do what Love tells 
you." 
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And the wind sweeping again over the rushes, 
hid the patient bird from view. 

Mat sat and mused. And a squirrel, with a 
long feathery tail, came and sat before him, 
making faces at him all the time. 

"What's that for?" said Mat, taking up a 
stone. But the Squirrel had itself turned into 
a stone, so Mat went on thinking. But his 
thoughts got rather confused ; and he found 
himself holding a long conversation with the 
Squirrel which had reappeared. 

"Why," said Mat, "it's no use speaking to 
you — ^you're a stone ; you know you are — ^what's 
the good of denying it V* 

"And you're a squirrel," retorted the Squirrel ; 
" you know you are — ^what's the good of denying 
it.?" 

" No, I'm not," said Mat. 

"Yes, you are," said the Squirrel, trium- 
phantly. "Why just look at your tail?" 

Mat turned his head. Sure enough there was 
a squirrel's tail behind him ; though how it came 
there, Mat did not at all know. "My name is 
Mat," he said, in rather a doubtful tone. 

" No it isn't," said the Squirrel. 

"What is it then?" asked Mat, beginning to 
feel very queer indeed. 
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''Tea and Candles!" shouted the Squirrel; 
springing away with a loud laugh, and a 
triumphant wave of its feathery tail. 

Mat gave such a violent start at this extra- 
ordinary reply, that he came bump up against 
Father Time's nose. Tea and Candles, it was, 
sure enough, for there they both were on 
the table ; and Father Time had just bent 
over Mat to awake him. 

" So it was all a dream," said Mat to himself 
He felt almost sorry ; but after all, tea and . 
buttered toast are better than dreams. 




FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY THAT 
WAS TICKED TO HIM SY THE OLD 
CLOCK. 

TICK— tick— tick ! What a solemn old 
Clock it was, with such a loud impres- 
sive tick, that Mat used to think it was saying 
something which it meant to be listened to, 
and was quite grieved that nobody seemed to 
understand what it was. 

Once a year, and only once a year, was the 
Clock wound up ; and the doing of it was 
quite a solemn ceremony. Father Time would 
slowly mount the ladder, with all the servants 
behind him ; one would carry a candle, for 
though it was quite light in the Tower-room, 
Father Time always insisted that he could not 
see. Then, after it was done. Father Time 
would mutter a few words in some foreign 
tongue, sprinkling water at the same time over 
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the Clock ; then cake and wine was handed 
round ; and then they all went down the ladder 
again, and the old Clock was left in solitary 
majesty for another year. 

Mat was greatly impressed with this ceremony ; 
and after he saw it done, sat in the window-seat 
of the tiny window, which looked as if it had 
been made expressly for the Clock to look out 
of, and stared at the Clock for full half an hour, 
as if he expected it to speak ; but the old Clock 
ticked on, and took no notice whatever. 

" Father Time," said Mat at length, " has the 
Clock a story ? " 

For since Mat's dream, he seemed to expect 
that every object he saw could say something if 
it chose. 

" Well," it has ticked a good many stories to 
mo in its time," answered Father Time. 

" Oh, what does it say?" cried Mat. 

" Well," said Father Time, " it tells me how it 
began its life, for one thing, and that was a long 
time ago. 

" A quaint old town is the earliest place the 
Clock can remember. It was hardly like a 
town, for there was a double row of noble old 
trees down the principal street, and if you lived 
in the top story of one of the houses, you might 
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almost imagine yourself in the country, for the 
birds built in the green branches that waved 
outside your window, and woke you up the first 
thing in the morning with their twitter. It was 
so long ago, that the street was very narrow, 
and the houses built in quite a different fashion 
to what they are now — of wood, with a pattern 
of black, which was very pretty, but not very 
durable. You might almost shake hands with 
some one across the street, and adventurous 
boys would often climb across the branches of 
the trees to each others* houses, or go bird's- 
nesting from their nursery windows. 

" There were great gates to the town, which 
were always closed at an early hour in the 
evening, so that no one could get in after dark. 
At these gates stood one summer evening an 
old man and a little girl. The old man carried 
a queer shaped box, strapped to his back. He 
looked feeble and weary, as if he had come. a 
long way, and sad, as if he had no happy home 
to go to. The little girl had a rosy face, and 
long plaits of flaxen hair hanging down her back. 
She led a little kid by a ribbon round its neck, 
and every now and then stopped to throw her 
arms round its neck and hug it. 

" * Let's come in, Bess,' said the old man ; ' we 
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may find a lodging here where we may sleep to- 
night* 

" ' Oh yes/ said Bess ; ' let's come in, grand- 
father ; there are beautiful houses here, and we 
are sure to get a lodging.' 

''But Bess looked back, and s^hed as she 
spoke, for she was sorry to leave the green fields 
and lanes behind her. 

"'And Frolic shall come too,' said Bess, 
gi^dng a gentle pull to the ribbon round the 
kid's neck. * Come, Frolic, we can't leave you 
behind.' 

" But Bess got a little frightened in the street, 
for people gathered round her, and wanted to 
know where they came from, for it was not usual 
to see strangers in their little town ; and Bess tried 
to answer very gently and politely, for she was 
afraid they would be angry at her not wanting to 
tell them. But when they got safe into the tiny 
room which her grandfather had engaged for the 
night, her spirits rose again. 

"'Oh, grandfather!' she exclaimed, 'I am 
sure we shall be very happy here. Look at the 
lovely trees ; there was nothing like them even 
in the country, and we are so far up that the 
people in the streets look like the little figures 
on your clock.* 
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" Here the grandfather groaned, and looked so 
sad that Bess came to put her arms round his 
neck and kiss him. 

" * I forgot/ she said, * that you do not like me 
to mention about that. I will not do it again, 
grandfather.' " 

** But the grandfather remained silent and 
sad, so Bess had a long talk with Frolic In- 
stead, sitting in the window, peering down 
amongst the branches, until the twilight came, 
and it was time to light the candle. 

" Then her grandfather opened the box, and 
took out something very curious, and composed 
of several different parts. These he began to put 
together, and to work at, with small, odd-shaped 
Instruments, of all of which Bess knew the use, 
so often had she seen her grandfather use them. 

** ' See, Bess,' said the old man ; ' the work is 
nearly done now ; if I had only a little money 
to finish it the world would be forced to acknow- 
ledge that such a triumph of mechanical art had 
never been seen before.* 

" Bess did not understand this, but she knew 
that her grandfather had an important work to 
do, for which he wanted money, and when she 
lay down on her little bed in the corner of the 
room, she began turning over in her head various 
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plans for getting some, in the midst of which 
she fell asleep. 

" The birds had scarcely begun to stir on the 
branches next morning, when little Bess was alert. 
But she would not wake her grandfather so early, 
so she and Frolic crept down the stairs, and out 
at the open door, when she ran lightly down 
the street, and out at the big gates of the town. 
Oh it was so fresh and free out there ! Bess 
stood still to drink in the morning air, and felt 
as if she could never have enough. 

" ' Oh, Frolic,* said Bess, * are you not sorry 
we have left the country, to live in the town } 
What a great many scampers you and I have 
had in the green fields, and now they are all 
over/ 

" But Bess had work to do that morning, and 
so she ran on, talking to Frolic all the way, till 
she came to a bright running stream, by the 
side of which grew watercresses. These she 
gathered, and, filling her basket with them, re- 
turned to the town. 

"The sun was already high in the heavens, 
when Bess came back to her grandfather. Her 
face was very rosy and bright with her morning 
walk, and in her hand she held a few small silver 
goins. 
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** * See^ see, grandfather/ she exclaimed, * here 
is money ; now you may go on with your work/ 

" * Poor child ! * said the grandfather ; * this 
will just buy bread, and what will be left for my 
work ? But cheer up, Bess ; are not you more 

precious to me even than ' he paused and 

breathing a heavy sigh, leant down with his head 
on his hands. 

'' Bess was disappointed, for she had hoped to 
comfort her grandfather with the money which 
she had got for her watercresses, and she went 
and sat in her old place by the window, and 
watched the green branches just stirring in the 
soft summer air. 

" ' Never mind. Frolic,' she said, caressing the 
kid that pressed up to her knee ; ' we'll do it 
every morning, and we'll soon get such a heap 
of money. And then we'll buy a big house, 
and we'll be so happy — ^so happy, that we won't 
know what to do with ourselves.' 

" But Bess did not get a heap of money, though 
she went out every morning; for sometimes 
people would not buy, and they looked crossly 
at her ; and then the boys in the streets began 
to throw stones at her, and call her the wizard's 
child. For though Bess did everything for her 
grandfather, and very seldom allowed any one 
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into the room, she could not help the landlady 
sometimes seeing the mysterious thing which 
her grandfather kept in his box ; and she spread 
the report in the town that he was a bad man, a 
wizard, and a magician, and had dealings with 
evil spirits. For in those days, a man \dio 
knew more than his neighbours was called a 
wizard, and was often burnt alive or otherwise 
murdered. When all this came to the ears of 
the mayor of the town, who was a very fussy 
and very foolish old gentleman, he resolved to 
make an example of the wizard who had come 
to their town, and for that purpose he told 
several people to keep watch on the house, that 
he might not escape before they were ready to 
put him in prison. Poor Bess little knew the 
danger they were in, and continued to be happy, 
talking to Frolic, and watching the old man at 
his curious work of making figures move about 
when the clock struck. She was never tired of 
watching him do this. 

" ' It will soon be done now, Bess,' said her 
grandfather, stroking it fondly one day; 'and 
then we shall be happy and rich.' 

" ' Happy and rich !' echoed Bess, laying her 
soft cheek against the kid. ' Do you hear that^ 
Frolic ? happy and rich ! ' 

E 
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" At this moment the door was burst opetii and 
two rough men entered the room. 

*' * You are my prisoner, master/ said one^ ad- 
vancing and laying his hand on the old man's 
shoulder. * You must come with me/ 

" ' Oh, why ? why ?' cried Bess, sprii^ing for- 
ward before her grandfather could speak. * Do 
go away, good man, please. Indeed, indeed, he 
has never done any harm.' 

** But the man pushed her away, and showed 
her grandfather a paper he held in his hand. 

"'Witchcraft r exclaimed the old man, turn- 
ing pale. Then he said calmly, 'My friend, 
there is some mistake here ; I know nothing of 
what you charge me with/ 

" * Nor do I,' said the man ; ' all I know is 
that you are to come with me. And leave that 
thing behind you,' he added, shrinking back as 
his eye fell on the old man's mysterious work. 

" The grandfather considered a moment^ and 
then declared he was ready to go, only asking 
for a few minutes to prepare ; saying which, he 
withdrew into an inner room, taking the clock 
with him. 

" Bess, in the meanwhile trembling with fright, 
yet resolved on doing something to save her 
grandfather, slipped out of the room* She had 
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recognised one of the men. Hid name was 
Robin^ and he had often bought her water- 
cresses, and always stopped to caress Frolic, 
whom, indeed, he had wished to buy for his 
own daughter. A plan had come into Bess's 
head. 

*' ' Robin,' ishe said to the man, who wad stand- 
ing outside the door, 'you would like Frolic, 
Would you not } Well, you may have him } I 
give him to yoUi* 

" Robin looked surprised. 

*' • Oh, you'll sell him now, eh ? Well, what'll 
you take for him ?* 

"'No, no,* cried Bess; *I don't want any 
money, only — only — I am going to give you 
Frolic, whom I love so much. Won't [you — won't 
you save grandfather V 

"And Bess begatl to cry bitterly, but she 
dashed away her tears that she might look up 
into Robin's face. 

"'That's impossible/ said Robin. 'You'll 
have to keep Frolic' 

"'Then please, dear, dear Robin,' Said Bess, 
clasping her arms round his knees, ' let me go 
to prison instead of grandfather. Indeed I won't 
mind it much, but grandfather would die, and 
he has got his work to finish, which will make 
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us all rich, and it will make you rich too, dear 
good Robin, if you let me go.' 

"'Heaven forbid!* muttered Robin. 'Your 
grandfather is a wizard, child, they say, and if 
so he deserves to die.' 

"'Then if he deserves to die, so do I,' said 
Bess boldly, ' for I am his grandchild. Oh dear 
Robin, let me go instead of him, and I shall 
bless you always — always — and you shall have 
Frolic to keep without any money at all,' and the 
child wound her arms round Frolic's neck, and 
wept and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

"'Good-bye, dear, dear Frolic,' said she. 'It is 
for grandfather's sake. Perhaps some day, I 
may come and see you again, if they let me 
live.' 

" Robin hesitated, and looked at the kid ; he 
had a daughter at home about the age of Bess, 
and he was a tender hearted man, HLe opened 
the door and called to his companion. 

"' I say, Jim, you go and get a covered cart 
to take the wizard in, and send my lad back 
with it You needn't come back. I'll take care 
he casts no evil eye by the way. Now, child,' he 
said, turning to Bess, ' if they treat you roughly 
up at the prison, you mustn't be crying to get 
back. I'll help you there, and you go in and 
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tell your grandfather to hide in the empty cellar 
in the back-yard, till I come to him.' 

*'Bess ran joyfully in and told her grandfather 
that he was saved, but she did not tell him that 
she was to go to prison instead of him. 

"'Perhaps/ thought Bess, *he would not let 
me go. He does not know that I would like it, 
if I thought he was safe.* 

" When the cart drovie away, none but Robin 
knew who was inside it Under cover of the 
growing darkness, and by dint of working on 
the fears of the landlady, he had managed to 
get Bess in instead of her grandfather. 

"'Dear, dear Robin,* said Bess, as they drove 

off, ' I don't know how to thank you. And you 

irfU take care of Frolic, and hide grandfather 

in your house ? Indeed he is not a wizard, he 

never did any one any harm.* 

"'Well,' said Robin, 'wizard or no wizard, 
I hope my daughter would act the same by me, 

if I were ever in such a case.' 

♦ -• » ♦ ♦ 

" It was weary spending the long days in such 
a cold dark place. Bess found nothing better 
to do, than to count the sunbeams that came 
dancing in at her window, and wish that she had 
the power to fly away on them. 
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"'I think it is very cruel to keep such a little 
girl, shut up/ said she ; ' I could not do them 
any harm. But I won't tell them where grand- 
father is, — not if they kill me.* 

''The truth was, that the mxy^^ transported 
with rage at finding that the wizard had es- 
caped by the exercise, as they supposed, of his 
magic powers, chose to consider little Bess as a 
very dai^^erous person, and kept her idiut up 
in order to force from her the secret of her 
grandfather's hiding-place But they little knew 
Bess. 

"'I wonder why Robin does not come to try 
and get me out,' said Bess, and the tears came 
to her eyes, ' But perhaps it is better not ; they 
might find grandfather, and kill him, but while 
they have me they won't think about him. Oh 
dear I If only Frolic were here, I would not 
want anything else.* 

''But now it was near the time when the mayor 
usually came to pay a visit to Bess, for she heard 
the heavy key turn in the door, and she knew 
he was coming. But this time, another man 
came with him, and he carried a whip in his 
hand. 

'" Now child,* said the mayor, standing over 
Bess, ' if you won't tell us where the wizard is, 
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you must be punished till you do. Where is 

her 

" Bess made no answer. 

'"Wher^ is he?' repeated the mayor in a 
louder tone. Still no answer. The mayor made 
a sign to the man. 

^"Ql^ please^ don't hurt me !' cried Bess. 
^ f« 'Then tell us where the wizard is/ said the 
mayor. 

"'Never!' cried Bess, gasping and shrinking 
back into the comer. 

"The mayor beckoned to the man, and stepped 
l)ack, Bess gave one sob and shiver, as she felt 
the lash on her bare shoulders, but after that 
nothing would draw a sound from her, and the 
mayor at last went away and left her alone. 

"*Oh grandfather,' sobbed Bess, 'why don't 
you come and take me away? Oh Frolic, 
dear Frolic, if you knew how they hurt me, 
cruel, cruel men I But I won't tell, grandfather; 
indeed, indeed I won't tell.' And Bess sobbed 
herself to sleep, murmuring all the time, ' Dear 
grandfather, indeed, indeed, I won't telL' 

" Little patient Bess was very ill indeed next 
.day, and the mayor ceased tormenting her, for 
he thought she was dying. Bess thought so too, 
and at night when the moon threw a long streak 
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of light across the cold stone floor, she would 
fancy herself in heaven, and hold long conversa- 
tions with Frolic. 

" ' But it's very cold. Frolic,' she would say, 
and shiver. ' I never knew it would be cold in 
heaven. Come and lie down beside me, dear 
Frolic ; perhaps if I lie close beside you, I will 
get warm. Listen ! is that the angels singing ? 
And look at the lovely flowers— come here, 
Frolic — I will make a wreath for you as we used 
to do long ago when we walked in the green 
lanes. Grandfather was with us then, but now 
he is gone quite away, and Frolic is gone, and all 
is gone — quite, quite gone.' 

" Bess started up, for she heard the sound of 
the key in the door, and steps came softly up 
beside her, but she heeded them not, for she had 
sunk back again with closed eyes. 

" ' I hear grandfather's clock ticking ; it says it 
will make us all rich— happy and rich. Do, dear 
grandfather, make haste and come back to your 
little Bess.' 

''' Bess, darling Bess!' said a voice beside 
her. 

"'Is that grandfather?' said Bess languidly, 
sitting up and rubbing her eyes. 

" Before her stood her grandfather and another 
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gentleman, a richly-dressed gentleman with a 
grave kind face. 

•* 'Bess ; darling Bess, my own one !' and her 
grandfather kneeling down beside her, took her 
in his arms and covered her with kisses and 
tears. 

'' ' Is this heaven ?' said Bess. ' Please, please 
take me to grandfather.' 

" 'Don't you know me, Bess ; look up^ Bess, 
look up.* 

"Bess looked up, and saw Frolic pressing up to 
her side, and putting down its head to be 
rubbed. 

" She sprang up with a cry, and sobbing and 
laughing together, threw her arms round its 
neck, and clung there as if she could not bear to 
let him go. 

"'Come Bess,' said her grandfather, 'come 
away home; we are going to be happy again, 
and no one shall harm us. Come, Bess.' 

"But she did not hear. Little patient Bess was 

lying insensible, with her arms locked round 

Frolic's neck. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

" Tick — ^tick— tick — ^said the old clock, just as 
it has done ever since, and will do for many a 
year to come. Bess thought she would never 
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be tired of watching it, and apt>arently Frolic 
thought so too, for he never left her side. 

" They were indeed happy now. The kind^ rich 
gentleman, had taken the inventor of the won- 
derful clock, which hundreds came daily to see^ 
under his protection, and pronounced him the 
cleverest man the world had ever seen. So after 
that, no one dared say a word, and the mayor 
had had to make a humble apology to the 
grandfather for having taken him for a wizard^ 
and to Bess for having kept her in prison. But 
Bess cared little for that now, She had saved 
her grandfather, and given him time to finish the 
wonderful clock which had made his fortune, and 
she had Frolic again, never to part with while he 
lived, for Robin had insisted on giving him back } 
and now that the story was known, just as many 
people came to see brave and patient little Bess 
as came to see the clock, so Bess was happy as 
the day was long. Years after, when she ws^ 
an old woman, the clock ticked in her room, 
and,, though it has changed hands since then, 
more times than we could count, it has tick^ 
merrily on to this day." 




FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY ABOUT 
A WOOD FAIRl. 

DEEP in the solitude of the woods, with the 
gleam of water glancing through the 
trees, the green boughs waving, and the ferny 
mossy scent of quiet . glades, what a place it is 
for fairy stories I Why, every flower bell m%ht 
hide an elf, if only our e)*es were sharp enough 
to see it Mat's eyes were bright, but he did 
not see one, though he had told Father Time his 
dream, and now, as he sat with him on the stump 
of a tree, half expected to see a stray sprite 
start up before him. Perhaps Father Time did 
too, or perhaps he felt the enchantment of the 
wood, for all of a sudden, he began without 
preface or preamble. 

" Once upon a time, when there were Fairies in 
the land, a certain division of them, called Wood 
Fairies, held their court in a deep wood, so deep 
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and tangled and dark that no human being was 
ever known to penetrate into it, and it was for 
that reason the Fairies had chosen it for their 

court 

" Now you must know that a court held by the 
Fairies, is a very grand affair indeed. Every 
division of them has its own way of holding one, 
and that of the Wood Fairies is as grand as 
any. But in order to understand it you would 
have to have been there on a certain summer 
morning long long ago. 

" Early in the morning, when every blade of 
grass was impearled with a dew-drop, and 
scarcely a bird had opened its eyes, a tiny blast 
of shrill sweet trumpets might have been heard 
through the length and breadth of Elfinwood. 
It was a sturdy fellow in a scarlet coat, whose 
business it was to summon the fairies to attend 
the court of the Queen of the Meadows. Three 
long blasts he blew, and then the quiet nook 
which had been chosen for the court, was 
thronged with tiny elves, who suddenly ap- 
peared, no one could tell from whence. Some 
had been swinging on gossamer webs, some 
bathing in dewdrops, some finishing their night's 
rest in the. bells of flowers, some ridings on 
bright-coloured beetles, but no sooner was the 
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trumpet blast heard than they all came tum- 
bling head over heels into court ; and such shrill 
peals of elfin laughter and clack of elfin tcmgues 
were heard, as would have frightened any one 
away who had ventured into Elfinwood, ndiich, 
however, had never yet happened. 

''At last came another trumpet blas^ and 
then a ciy of ' The Queen ! the Queen ! Make 
way for Meadowsweet, Queen of the Meadows !* 
And then there was a general scamper, and at 
last a silence ; eveiy elf had disappeared into a 
flower, or under a leaf, for it was etiquette that 
when the queen appeared no one else was to be 
visible till she was seated 

^ It was a fine sight to see the queen come 
riding on a magnificent butterfly, and all her 
court behind her on blue moths. The throne 
was formed by a large buttercup, and in this the 
queen took her seat with a g^eat deal of dignity. 
Pimpernel, the master of the ceremonies, ap- 
pearing from his hiding-place, gave another 
shrill blast of his trumpet, and all the hidden 
subjects throi^ed to pay their respects to Her 
Majesty. 

"'Wood Fairies,' said the queen, after all 
these ceremonies had been gone through, 'we 
are met together to-day, on a very important 
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occasion^ namely, for the trial of the Princess 
Lobelia, a maiden who has been about our own 
person, and therefore the more to be blamed for 
having offended against the laws of our real mi 
Coltsfoot and Larkspur/ turning to two Fairies, 
'go and bring Lobelia before us/ 

*' The two Fairies disappeared, and sooA re- 
turned leading Lobelia between them, who 
looked much dejected at finding herself in 
such a predicament 

"'Golden Rod,' said the queen, 'proclaim 
the law which Lobelia has broken.' 

" Thus called upon, Golden Rod announced 
that one of the principal laws of the land was, 
that the Wood Fairies were not allowed to in- 
jure human beings. They might attend them, 
confer benefits, and even play harmless tricks, 
but were not in any way to do them harm. 
Now it was proved that Lobelia, in attempting 
to spin a quantity of flax for a sleeping house- 
wife, had, out of pure mischief, let it drop into 
the fire, thereby doing her a grievous injury, 
and bringing the name of the Wood Fairies into 
disrepute. A great many witnesses came for- 
ward to prove this, and several other peccadilloes 
of the same kind, and Lobelia was unanimously 
pronounced guilty. 
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"'And therefore. Lobelia/ said the queen, 
' you are condemned to be imprisoned for nine 
days, nine hours, nine minutes^ and nine seconds, 
in a foxglove bell, guarded by a trustworthy 
humming-bee, after which you will not be al* 
lowed to associate with any Wood Fairy till you 
have redeemed your character/ 

''Lobelia was led off looking exceedingly 
crestfallen, and the court dispersed to their 
former occupations, or to their refreshments of 
honey dew. 

"In the meantime, Lobelia was left to lan- 
guish in her foxglove bell, with no one to speak 
to, which was a great privation, for she was' a 
talkative Fairy, and the humming-bee was not 
conversational. 

"But even this was not. so bad as what fol- 
lowed ; for aftef her term of imprisonment was 
over, she found herself shunned and deserted-^ 
Ho Wood Fairy would speak to her, and bees 
and beetles were bad company. So poor 
Lobelia, !n despair, rolled herself up in a green 
leaf, and sat weeping the whole length of a 
summer's day. 

"At last when twilight had come, she ob- 
served a sister Fairy, called Clover, approaching 
her. Clover was the best loved of all the 
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Fairies^ and the favourite of the queenu She 
was never known -to do a human being a bad 
turn, and was invaluable at helping her sisters 
out of scrapes. She was no favourite, however, 
with Lobelia, who used to ridicule her for not 
being so bright, so sprightly, or so mischievous 
as herself. But she was glad enough to see her 
now. 

"'Why do you weep, sister?' said Clover, 
approaching Lobelia's hiding-place. 

" * Alas, Clover, do not come near me,' cried 
Lobelia. 'What would the queen say if she 
knew I was talking to a Wood Fairy ? ' 

" ' I do not fear the queen's displeasure,' said 
Clover. ' I will not see one of my sisters un- 
happy and not try to help her. So tell me, 
dear sister, what I can do to help you ? * 

"'Ah, dear sister, you know my sentence. 
Has not the queen said I am not to have any 
communication with the Wood Fairies till I 
have redeemed my character ? And how can I 
do that ? As if it was not punishment enough 
to shut me up in a dreary foxglove bell with a 
dowdy old humming-bee for company. And 
now comes the most difficult part of all' 

" ' Nothing in the world is easier,' answered 
Clover, ' if only, dear sister, you will be content 
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to do something which will benefit a human 
being, instead of injuring and annoying him. 
Ah, Lobelia, believe me, doing mischief is an 
unworthy exercise of your talents/ 

" Lobelia pouted. 

" ' Come with me, sister/ said Clover, 'and I 
will help you to redeem your character.' 

"So saying she clasped Lobelia round the 
waist, and stood with her on a broad green leaf. 
Presently a light breeze came through the wood, 
and lifting the leaf and its occupants, wafted 
them far beyond the boundaries of Elfinwood. 

"Fairy time being different from the clocks 
of the common world, the Wood Fairies were 
not surprised to find it broad daylight on 
emerging from the wood where they had left 
twilight behind them. 

" They came out on a country road bordered 
by a copse, in which they concealed themselves. 
Presently a carter came by, himself drawing 
afler him his cart, in which lay a dead or dying 
donkey. 

"'Alas!' said the carter aloud, * Jenny, my 
faithful friend, thou art about to leave me, and 
what can I do without thee ? I will starve for 
want of thy faithful services, and soon go to join 
thee underground.' 
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'* So saying, he paused in his toil, and wept 

bitterly. 

" Clover whispered to Lobelia, ' Here, sister, is 
a case for us ; I will go and comfort the poor 

man.' 

" ' Comfort will be of little use,' said Lobelia ; 
' it will not give him back his donkey.' 

" Clover looked reprovingly at her sister. 

"'Ah, Lobelia,' she said, 'I thought your 
punishment had taught you to look for the least 
opportunity of helping a human being, and com- 
fort is help, as you will see.' 

*' So saying she stepped out of the copse, and 
presented herself before the carter in the shape 
of an old woman. 

" ' Why do you weep, good man ?* said she. 

" ' Ah,' replied the carter, ' you ask me why, 
and do you not see my faithful friend lying dead 
in the cart she has so often drawn ?' 

" ' Not dead,' answered Clover, going to look 
at the donkey ; ' perhaps she may yet recover.' 

" But even as she spoke the poor animal showed 
signs of the last struggle, which the carter beheld 
with renewed grief. 

" ' Nay ; weep not, poor man,' said Clover ; 
' are there none of the neighbours who will be 
willing to help you in your distress V 
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" The man shook his head. 

" ' You think hardly of them/ said Clover ; 
' they will at least do something for you till you 
can get another to supply the place of your 
donkey ? * 

"At this moment the donkey, whom they 
both supposed to be dead, raised its head and 
began to move. The carter flew to its side, and 
in a few moments the animal was out of the 
cart on its feet, and apparently as well as 
ever. 

" ' It is a miracle !' cried the carter. 

" ' It is, indeed,' said Clover ; but when the 
carter looked round for her she had disappeared, 
and the carter went on his way rejoicing, and 
firmly persuaded that the old woman was a 
Fairy, and had restored his donkey to life. It 
was not so, however, for the Wood Fairies, 
though they could do a great deal, could not 
bring the dead to life again. Clover re-entered 
the copse in order to communicate the event to 
Lobelia, but she had disappeared. In vain 
Clover sought and called her, she was no- 
where to be seen, and Clover returned to Elfin- 
wood. 

:>: * * He * 

"'Alas!' said Lobelia; 'I have imprisoned 
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myself in something worse than a foxglove bell, 
and how shall I ever get free ?' 

" It was the twilight hour in the human 
world, when man and beast were alike at rest, 
and Lobelia was free to resume her proper 
shape, and wander amongst the green leaves and 
dewy flowers of the woods. 

" ' This poor man would be ruined without his 
donkey, and I have not the heart to forsake 
him. Why did I in a rash moment enter the 
dead body of the donkey, the only way in 
which I could bring it to life, and now I see no 
prospect of being other than a donkey all my 
life — a pretty fate for a Wood Fairy.' 

" ' No worse than she deserves,* said a grum- 
bling voice beside her, and looking down. Lobelia 
perceived that the sweet honeysuckle on which 
she had enthroned herself, was tenanted by a 
humming bee, in which she recognised her former 
jailer. 

" ' Ha V said Lobelia, ' you can speak now, my 
friend, when you might be silent ; formerly you 
chose to be silent when you might have 
spoken.' 

"But the humming bee flew away, and left 
Lobelia alone. 

" Night after night Lobelia came to wander in 
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the wood, and bemoan her sad fate till morning 
should call her back to her daily duties ; and 
very lonely and sad she felt, for no Wood Fairy 
came to seek her. In the meantime in her 
capacity as donkey, she became so useful to her 
owner, that he spared her less than usual, and 
she had a great deal of fatigue to add to her 
troubles. But her deliverance was at hand. The 
humming bee was more pitiful than she had 
thought, and had carried the news of her cap- 
tivity to the queen, who had immediately sum- 
moned a court 

"Again at early dawn was heard the shrill 
blast of Pimpernel's trumpet, summoning the 
Wood Fairies from their sports to attend the 
court of their queen ; but this time, instead of a 
trial and condemnation, the queen sent her 
trusty messenger. Speedwell, to summon Lobelia 
from her voluntary imprisonment 

"'Fair Lobelia,' said the queen, when she 
appeared, 'your punishment is over, and you 
have proved yourself worthy to associate with 
the Wood Fairies. In reward for your services, 
I have by my power supplied your place to your 
owner, so that you are at liberty to return to 
our presence. And now, fair Lobelia, take this 
lesson to your heart. We have been endowed 
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with powers beyond those of human beings, but 
if we use them only for their injury we fall far 
below their level. Power is a noble thing, but 
remember. Wood Fairies, it is only noble when 
it serves. And now, elves, for the wreath and 
the dance.' 

"At these words all the Fairies sprang 
forward to place a crown of flowers on Lobelia's 
head, and joining hands danced round her, and 
sang till the wood re-echoed with the shrill 
sound. 

" And yet if any mortal had been able to 
penetrate into its recesses, it would have been 
silent to him, and he would have beheld nothing 
but the tangled maze of trees, the dew-spangled 
blossoms, and the mossy sward. 

"The Wood Fairies are invisible to mortal 
eyes, and invisible they must ever remain." 




VII. 

FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY THAT 
WAS TOLD TO HIM BY AN OLD 

OAK TREE. 

" T CANNOT tell how long it is since I have 
J- been in the world," said the Old Oak 
Tree ; " but, first of all, I began life as a tiny 
green shoot in a forest But that's far too long 
ago for me to remember. When I knew any- 
thing, I was a great big tree, in which the birds 
built and sang, and many a story have I heard 
from them. We led a gay life in the forest, we 
green trees. You might not have thought it in 
the daytime, for it was quiet then ; but it was at 
night, when all the hidden life in the forest came 
out, that our gaiety begaa Ah, you little guess 
the revels in the woods, the elfin dances, and 
the stories told to green trees by the light of 
the fairies' lantern, the Will-o'-the-wisp. 

"But these are secrets, not to be told to 
mortal ears. 
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"In those days my chief friends were the 
birds, they would come and perch on my 
branches, and when they were in the humour, 
would sing me a song, which was as good as a 
story, for they always sing of their own lives. 

"There's a great difference in birds as well 
as in human beings, and some have a story to 
tell, and some haven*t ; and some tell true stories, 
and some don't. I remember many of them, 
though times have changed since the birds sang 
me the stories of. their lives. 

" ' Ah,' sang the Cuckoo, one day, ' you old 
green tree, if you knew who / am. I am not a 
bird, but the spirit of a man. Long days ago I 
was a prince, and lived in a palace far away. 

" ' A fairy presided over my birth, so that I 
never knew what it was to be unhappy, and all 
my wishes were granted as soon as they were 
formed. 

" ' But the more I got the more I wished for, 
and at last I left my palace and wandered 
through the world to see if there was anything 
left that I had not got. And in my travels 
I met a lovely maiden, drawing water at a 
well, and so beautiful was she that I wooed 
her for my wife, and prayed her to come back 
with me to my palace. 
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" ' But she would not leave her native village 
to come with me ; and the more I prayed and 
pined the more she fled from me. And then I 
grew angry, and one night I climbed through 
the window of the maiden's dwelling, and 
carried her off while she was sleeping. But my 
fairy godmother suddenly appeared to me, and 
with a stern and offended aspect, waved her 
wand over me and the maiden. And in the 
morning she was gone, and I was changed into 
a bird with a strange cry, and condemned never 
to build a nest like other birds, but ever to 
wander through the world in search of my 
beloved. 

" ' And I have never found her, but am al- 
ways calling and seeking, and when men come 
into a wood they hear my voice close at hand, 
and when they turn to look for me I am gone 
far away, and they hear my voice at a distance ; 
for I am always restless, never seen, and ever 
seeking.* 

" So sang the Cuckoo ; and many a spring 
have I heard the same song. 

"At night, when the Cuckoo had ceased its 
restless cry, when the Glow-worm had lit its 
lamp, and the fairies* revels had begun, when the 
nightingale poured forth her sad song, and the 
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solemn tu-whit-to-whoo of the Owl resounded 
through the wood, I had more stories to hear. 
And it was thus the Owl, sitting in a hollow tree 
hard by, told its dismal tale. 

"'Old green tree, in days long gone by I was 
a rich man, and had no love for anything but my 
golden hoards. And so much did I fear lest 
any one should come and rob me of them, that I 
buried them under a tree in a deep wood, and 
all night long instead of resting, I wandered up 
and down to guard my treasure from those who 
might come to seek it. And as I wandered, I* 
uttered strange cries, so that men said the wood 
was haunted. 

"'But my daughter, my only daughter— 
who loved me — ^the only creature that did, came 
to seek me one night to take me home. And 
when I saw her white dress through the trees, a 
sudden frenzy seized me, and I thought that 
she too had come to rob me, and I killed her — 
my own — only — daughter! 

"'And her guardian fairy changed me into 
a bird of ill omen, who wakes at night, when 
other birds sleep, and utters strange cries that 
warn away intruders from the woods.' 

"And the Owl flapped his wings, and flew 
away, uttering his solemn cry as he went 
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" But the Nightingale told a different tale. 

" ' Old green tree, in whose branches I sit and 
sing while other birds sleep, long years ago I, 
like the Cuckoo, was a prince, and I loved a fair 
maiden who dwelt in a huge castle, guarded by 
a fiery dragon. And her fairy godmother, who 
had taken a dislike to me from my birth, would 
not allow me to come and visit her ; so I could 
only come under her \iandow and sing her to 
sleep. 

" ' I tried many ways of carrying her off. I 
made a ladder of ropes, but the fairy set fire to 
it as soon as it was made. I attacked the 
dragon, but no ordinary sword had power to 
destroy it, and the fairy alone possessed the 
secret of its charmed life. Then I tried to per- 
suade the maiden to throw herself out of the 
window into my arms. Three nights I spent in 
endeavouring to persuade her, but the fourth 
night the fairy appeared, carried off her god- 
daughter to another castle in a far country, and 
changed me into a bird that sings at night, 
serenading his lady-love, while other birds 
sleep.' 

"Thus sang the Nightingale. And through 
the long summer day, the Wood-pigeons would 
coo to each other, and tell each other of the days 
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when they lived in a far country, a shepherd 
and shepherdess, keeping their sheep ; and how 
a bad fairy, envious of their happiness, changed 
them into a pair of wood-pigeons, and how all 
day long they cooed to each other, deep in the 
summer greenery of the woods. 

"Ah, those were happy days in the forest, 
when I was a young green tree, and the birds 
sang me their stories of love and woe ; but now 
I am old, and the birds are dead, and their 
nestlings have learnt a ^new language which I 
do not understand." 

" Is that all V asked Mat 

" That's all the old Oak Tree told to me," 
said Father Time. 

And Mat went out of the wood, stopping now 
and then to listen, as if he expected the trees or 
the birds to speak. And the birds sang, but 
there were no stories in their songs ; and the 
trees whispered to each other, but they told no 
tales to him. 




FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY ABOU7 
THE CHURCH BELLS 

IT was a dreary place up there where the 
great bells hung— dreary and dark and cold ; 
for the wind whistled through it, and strange 
ghostly shapes were to be seen there at n^ht 
One would not have thought that any human 
being could care to be there long ; and yet old 
Caspar thought otherwise, for he lived amongst 
the church bells. Night and day he was there, 
and every hour he rang a tune on the bells. 
Sometimes it was Old Hundredth he rang, but 
more often a hymn tune that Caspar loved, 
"The Lord will provide." Even at night the 
bells were not silent, so that one might think 
that Caspar never slept 

" Sleep I" Caspar exclaimed, when they asked 
him about it ; " ay, that I do, and dream sweet 
dreams. Do you think my little Bella would 
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rouse me from sleep when she could ring the 
bells for me herself ? " 

And those who asked him would go away 
whispering to each other, and casting pitying 
glances at the old man, for they knew he was 
quite alone night and day. But Caspar did not 
think he was alone; and yet, what company 
had he ? 

A long time ago, Caspar had a little girl — a 
little pale girl — ^who never laughed and seldom 
smiled ; who never ran about and played like 
other children, but would, sit musing all day, or 
reading books with no pictures or pretty covers 
— ^an odd, ungraceful child, people said ; but 
Caspar loved her, for she was the only thing he 
had to love, the last relic left him of a dead wife. 
Caspar did not live up among the Church Bells 
then, though he was bell-ringer of the great, stiff, 
ugly city church ; but he had a snug little house 
of his own, with just enough money to put his 
little girl to school. Bella loved reading, but 
she did not love going to school, for the other 
children teased and laughed at her ; so she was 
happiest at home with her book. But there was 
one other thing she loved besides reading, and 
that was the Church and its Bells. She always 
went with Caspar up the tower, to see him ring 
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the Bells for Sunday service. Sometimes she 
would beg to be allowed to pull the ropes 
herself^ and when she was tired she would coil 
herself up in a comer, and listen, till, on Sunday 
evenings, the darkness would fill the tower with 
strange shadows, and she would fall asleep and 
awake to find her father carrying her down the 
steep staircase, and the clergyman standing up 
in his white robes to b^^ the service. Then 
when she went home with her father to their 
own fireside, she would talk to him about all she 
had seen in the Church Steeple, and make up 
strange dreams and stories about the spirits that 
haunted the Bells, and her father believed them 
all. 

But, one sad day, Bella came home from 
school earlier than usual, and not finding her 
father at home went to look for him up in the 
church tower. He was not there, and no one 
was there, for though some workmen had been 
busy in the loft where the Bells were hung, they 
had left it for a time, and Bella was alone. She 
coiled herself up in her usual comer, but she 
could not rest, there, for she wanted so much to 
pull one of those ropes, which hung just within 
her reach, and to hear the echoes roll down the 
tower, and through the empty church. She 
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began to wonder what the people in the streets 
would say when they heard the great Bell toll 
out, whether they would be startled, and hurry- 
past, thinking of the spirits that doubtless 
haunted the grim old church. Bella smiled to 
herself, and got up slowly from her seat. She 
looked through the tiny window, and watched 
the figures speeding past on the pavement so far 
below her. They little knew, thought Bella, 
that the silent Bells were about to speak. She 
turned from the window, and there hung the 
rope ; but between her and it there was a chasm 
in the floor, for some of the planks had been 
taken up, and she could see right down to the 
body of the church. No matter — it was easy to 
leap across, and Bella sprang — ah! the great 
Bell spoke indeed — but it was with a harsh 
clang, for the rope was grasped with the energy 
of despair — too late to save her. Caspar came 
in a moment later, whistling through the church 
door — but Bella lay crushed and motionless on 
the stone pavement before him. 

Caspar went quite mad after that — but he got 
better, and then he had become an old man, 
meek, quiet, and gentle, and all he loved was 
the Church Steeple and the Bells. He made his 
home there, for the people pitied him, and let 
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him do as he pleased ; and so every hour, as the 
hours went by, he chimed the Bells, and delighted 
himself with the fancy that Bella was sitting in 
her comer. But at night, though the Bells rang 
out every hour, he always declared that he slep^ 
and it was Bella who did it. 

She came to him, dressed in white, he said, 
and sat under the Bells, patiently waiting till 
each hour struck, and then rose, chimed out 
"The Lord will provide," and sat down again. 
So on, till dawn appeared, and then she came 
and stood beside him as he lay, raised her hands 
over him, as if in blessing, and went away. This 
was the story' the old man told — ^and no one 
contradicted him, but all heard him patiently, 
and then went home, and lay awake that night 
listening to the Bells as they rang out hour by 
hour; while to many a troubled one, lying sleepless 
in the dead of night, it seemed that Caspar's 
bells, " The Lord will provide," swept like angels' 
voices over the city. 

Caspar lived long amongst the Church Bells ; 
but when he was a very old man a kind gentleman 
offered him a home in his own house, where he 
might be happy and quiet for the remainder of 
his days. 

" But the Bells," said Caspar, very earnestly ; 

G 
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"who is to mind to ring them day and 
night ?" 

" In the day-time you can ring them," said the 
gentleman; "and in the night you say Bella 
does it, so you can rest in peace." 

" But when Bella comes and finds me gone," 
said the old man, weeping, "it will vex her ; and 
I would not vex my child." 

"Nay," said the gentleman, soothing him; 
"Bella will be glad to know that you have 
a home, where neither cold nor hunger can 
come near you, till you die." 

So Caspar went to his new home, but with 
a heavy heart. 

Night came, but Caspar still sat on by the 
fire, while the others went to bed. He sat in a 
listening attitude, though nothing was to be 
beard but the howling of the blast through the 
empty streets. Caspar sat and listened, and 
presently on the wings of the wind came the 
faint sound of a church bell. It may have 
been one ringing far away, but to Caspar it bore 
but one meaning. He rose up with a glad 
smile on his face. 

"I am coming, Bella," he said, and gently 
lifting the latch, he opened the door and went 
out. 
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Some time after that, Caspar's host waking 
from sleep, heard the bells of the old city 
church ring out a joyous peal, and then cease 
suddenly with a clash and a jangle. He sprang 
up at once, dressed and went to the church, and 
up into the steeple. There, under the Bells, he 
found Caspar lying, with his eyes closed and 
a smile on his lips. He opened his eyes as his 
friend drew near, and said in a low clear 
voice, — 

" Bella came for me — I heard her as I sat by 
the fire, — she wants me — I am going to her." 

He closed his eyes, and seemed to go quietly 
asleep, but it was not sleep — he had gone to 
Bella. 
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IX. 

MAT GOES INTO A WOOD AND FINDS 
THREE BROWN SEEDS. 

MAT thought the last story was rather a 
sad one — ^he was sorry for poor Caspar, 
and thought it a great shame that Bella should 
not have been active enough to jump across a 
hole in a floor. He thought he could even have 
done it better himself, though he was lame — ^but 
then to be sure his leg had been very much 
better since Father Time had taken him from 
Mother Higgins*s. Mat thought it was the 
stories that had done him so much good, or 
perhaps it was the Clock Tower. It might have 
been the new milk and the white bread, or the 
wanderings in that delicious wood behind the 
old Brown House — but on the whole. Mat 
thought it was the stories. 

He was in the wood by himself one day — such 
a long, sleepy summer's day, it had seemed like 
a week at least, Mat thought. He had been 
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there early, and done ever so many things ; he 
had gathered no less than six nos^;ays,all of 
which were laid carefully under a tree, to keep 
them cool, Mat said. He had planted three 
gardens ; that is, he had torn up several flowers 
by the roots, and planted them again about six 
inches further on. He had made a bridge of 
stones across the stream, and had built a perfect 
fleet of paper boats, presiding over at least 
three shocking shipwrecks with entire loss of 
cargo (there were no lives on board), and still 
there was no sound from the Brown House, and 
Father Time had promised to ring a great bell 
when tea was ready. So Mat sat down under 
a great tree to rest, and think what he should do 
next. 

" I shall sit here," said Mat, " exactly three 
minutes, but I won't go to sleep ; I went to 
sleep once and had such a funny dream, but 
I won't go to sleep this time." 

When five minutes had gone by. Mat con- 
sidered that two out of the three were over. 

" I lost count in the middle, somehow," said 
Mat, though tiow he was counting was best 
known to himself; "it all got confused; but 
I won't begin again, I shall go on to the third 
minute." 
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The third minute had drawn itself out to 
about ten, when Mat came to the conclusion 
that he had come to the middle of it 

" I am not going to get confused this time," 
said Mat. 

" Dear me, dear me, I wish / didn't get con- 
fused." 

"Why?" asked Mat, turning round, but not 
feeling a bit surprised, only a little curious. It 
was a small, brown man who spoke, something 
like Mat*s old friend the Root, but much nicer 
looking, with a long white beard, and a high 
conical cap ; he carried an axe over his shoulder, 
and had a bundle of sticks at his back. 

"Now I wonder whether I am asleep after 
all," thought Mat ; " I think I shall awake, and 
if I do I shall be quite sure that I was asleep." 

" It does not in the least matter whether you 
are asleep or not," said the little man in a very 
mournful tone of voice, " the great question is, 
have you found the Three Brown Seeds or not.^" 

Mat was so much surprised that he quite 
forgot to try and awake. 

"Why, who are you.?" said he. 

" It does not in the least matter who or what 
I am," said the little brown man ; " the great 
question is, have you " 
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" So you said before," interrupted Mat 

"And so I shall say again," said the little 
man ; " I shall say it again till the world is so 
old that nobody can live in it, and then I shall 
go and howl it over everybody's grave." 

And the little brown man sat down on the 
ground, propped up his chin on his knees, and 
howled with as much energy as if everybody 
were already dead. 

Mat looked at him during this process with 
great interest He remembered Father Time 
showing him a picture of a Gnome in a Fairy- 
tale book, which very much resembled the little 
brown man, but then Gnomes lived in rocks, and 
underground. Mat was quite sure they never 
got into woods. And yet — it was odd — ^but the 
little brown man was very like the picture. The 
picture, Mat remembered, had a black smut 
on its left eyebrow, and the little man. Mat 
noticed, had a black smut on his left eye- 
brow. 

"It does not in the least matter," said the 
little man, looking up, " whether I am the Gnome 
or not — but if you care to know it, I am^ then, 

there !" 

" And how did you get into a wood ?" asked 

Mat 
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"That's my melancholy history," said the 
Gnome; "pray did you ever find the Three 
Brown Seeds?" 

"I don't know," said Mat. "I have seen 
seeds in flowers and things — a great many 
more than three; but they are not always 
brown," 

The Gnome shook his head sorrowfully. " I 
see you don't know anything about it," said he. 
" It IS not flower-seed, but fern-seed, that is so 
valuable. Did you never hear that if people 
carry fern-seed about them, they become in- 
visible r 

" I don't think I ever did," said Mat. 

"It does not in the least matter," said the 
Gnome, " whether you did or not ; but I was 
only going to say, that if you had heard it, you 
would have heard wrongs 

The Gnome said this very triumphantly,- and 
paused for Mat to offer a remark, but Mat 
having nothing to say, said nothing. 

"It is not," continued the Gnome in great 
excitement, "^// fern-seed that makes you in- 
visible — it is one particular fern that has three 
brown seeds, and those, when you carry them 
about you — dear me," cried the Gnome in a 
burst of grief, " it is bad enough for those who 
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have never had them, but for those who ^it'^ had 
them, and then lost them" — ^the Gnome, who 
had risen, sat down again, and looked as if he 
were going to howl, but he didn't, he was too 
much depressed for that. 

"Well," said Mat, "I think the best thing 
would be to try and find them again." 

The Gnome leapt up as if he had been shot. 
"And havetit I been trying ?" he cried. "And 
shan't I have to try for a thousand days ; and 
don't I always lose count in the middle and 
have to b^in again — and don't I know that I 
always shall lose count, because I never was 
taught to count — ^and oh, don't I wish that I 
could begin at the other end !" 

"Why ?" asked Mat. 

" Because I was once very near that end," said 
the Gnome, mournfully. 

"But why must you search for a thousand 
days?" asked Mat 

"That's my melancholy history," said the 
Gnome, seating himself again on the ground ; 
"but here we are just at the beginning of it 
again. Dear me, I am always losing count in 
the middle of things, and having to begin again. 
You must know, then, that I was once a 
Gnome." 
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** What are you now ?" interrupted Mat. 

"It does not in the least matter," said the 
Gnome, "what I am now ; the great question is, 
— but I believe I said that before — dear me, I 
know I am going to lose count again. You 
must know, then, that I was once a Gnome, and 
I lived in oh such a beautiful place! it was under 
a rock." 

" Couldn't you ever get out Y^ asked Mat. 

" You are always beginning at the other end," 
said the Gnome mournfully. " I wish / could. 
No ; we couldn't get out ; but that didn't 
matter, as we never wanted to get out." 

" I shouldn't have liked that," said Mat. 

"Very likely not," answered the Gnome ; "you 
never were a Gnome. One day we heard a 
tremendous noise — it blew us away like a great 
wind." 

"What— the noise did ?" said Mat. 

" Something did," said the Gnome. " I don't 
know what it was, for when I began to look, I 
found that everything was gone ; all my brother 
Gnomes, all our precious stones that we had 
hoarded up for hundreds of year^, even the rock 
was gone, and I was alone in the wide world." 

The Gnome paused and hung his head in the 
deepest dejection. 
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''And what happened next?" asked Mat, 
when he had waited what he thought a decent 
time. 

" Then I found the Three Brown Seeds," said 
the Gnome very suddenly and briskly. " No ; 
that's wrong, some one found me first. Tm afraid 
I've lost count again." 

" Who found you } " asked Mat. 

"That's my melancholy history," began the 
Gnome in an abstracted tone of voice. 

" You said that before," said Mat. 

"So I did," said the Gnome. "You must 
excuse me, I never was taught to count. I 
was found and made a slave of, by a Green 
Satyr." 

"What's that .?" asked Mat. 

" It's a kind of Wood Fairy," answered the 
Gnome ; " but they are very bad characters. 
Don't have anything to do with them." 

" Do they live in woods .?" asked Mat. 

"There is always one in every wood, not 
more, fortunately, or perhaps," said the Gnome 
suddenly, "I should say /^^fortunately, for if 
there were two there would soon be no 
woods." . 

"Why?" asked Mat. 

"They fight — ^with the trees — awfully," said 
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the Gnome, speaking in a whisper, and looking 
round in great alarm. 

" But why would you be glad if there were no 
woods?" asked Mat. 

"Ah, you don't know what it is," said the 
Gnome, " to be put to work that you can't do, 
and hate doing. He keeps me at it all day, out 
in the open air, which nearly suffocates me. My 
only consolation is to creep into a hollow tree at 
night. One day I found the Three Brown Seeds 
—I knew what they were directly. We Gnomes 
know all sorts of underground things. And then I 
was happy, for the Green Satyr couldn't find me. 
I lived under a stone all day and all night — 
wasn't it glorious } But I lost them again, and 
I couldn't find them, and I am always losing 
count — no, the Green Satyr said I should find 
them in a thousand days — but I never was 
taught to count," and the Gnome wrung his 
hands. 

"And that's your melancholy history," said 
Mat. 

But the Gnome had disappeared, and Mat was 
alone. "Well," said Mat, "it's funny, but I 
think the three minutes must be out now. I 
shall go and look at my flowers." 

" I wonder whether I am awake now," thought 
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Maty as he bent over one of his numerous gar- 
densL ''This does not look a bit like it did, 
before I saw the Gnome." 

At this moment he caught sight of a little 
figure tripping lightly over one of his flower- 
beds ; so faiiy-like in form, that the head of a 
daisy did not bend under her foot&U. She was 
dressed entirely in green, and carried a fern leaf 
in her hand. 

" That cannot be the Green Satyr," thought 
Mat, " she is not half so big as the Gnome." 

" I am a lady of title," said this little person- 
age, with immense dignity. "I am sure you 
must have heard of me before. My name is 
Lady Fern." 

"I am not quite sure," said Mat "Do you live 
in the wood ?" 

" Certainly," replied Lady Fern. " I am a 
lady of title, and live near running water. It is 
not every one who can boast of living near 
running water — it is the privilege of noble birth." 

" Well, why did you come here .?" asked Mat, 

'*I came to do you a kindness," said Lady 
Fern. " I am a lady of title." 

" So you said before," remarked Mat, politely. 

"If you shotdd take me up by the roots," 
observed Lady Fern, " you would find — but no, 
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I forgot, you couldn't take the liberty — I am a 
lady of title." 

" What did you say I should find ?" inquired 
Mat There was no answer, and when Mat 
looked round, there was nothing visible but a 
plant of fern growing beside the river, nothing 
else — only when Mat looked towards it, it bowed 
its graceful head so significantly that he fully 
expected to hear it say " I am a lady of title." 

"I wonder, did it speak," said Mat. " I almost 
think it did. I am sure I must be dreaming now'^ 

" If I were to pull it up by the roots," con- 
tinued Mat, " I wonder what I should find." 

He put out his hand very gently, seized the 
fern, feeling all the time what an unpardonable 
rudeness he was guilty of, in thus roughly hand- 
ling a lady of title, pulled it up, and lo, and 
behold !— 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mat ; " here are Three 
Brown Seeds in the palm of my hand. Now if 
I had a looking glass I should know whether I 
were invisible or not ; but I am sure I must be, 
for I feel thinner than usual." 

Mat attempted to get up off his knees, but he 
found to his great amazement, that his feet being 
invisible he could not put them to the ground, 
and the instant he began to try he was whisked 
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up into the air, and safely deposited on the 
very topmost branch of the tallest tree in the 
wood. 

" Well," said Mat, as soon as he had recovered 
himself, "it's rather nice to be up here. I 
suppose I'm something like a cloud that floats 
about, and is too light to stay on the ground. I 
wonder where the poor brown Gnome is. If I 
knew, I should give^him the Three Brown Seeds ; 
but I may as well keep them now, as he isn't 
here." 

Mat looked about him, and found to his great 
delight that he was sitting at the top of his 
favourite tree. He used often to lie on his back 
looking up into the green branches, and fancying 
that there must be quite a different world up 
there. As far as he could see, it all looked 
commonplace enough, but when the foliage grew 
too dense to see through, he fancied it must hide 
all sorts of wonders. Why, Jack found a castle 
and an ogfre on the top of his beanstalk, and this 
was much better than a beanstalk, for Father 
Time had told him it was an elm — of course he 
could not see the top, when he lay at the bottom, 
nobody could, Mat reasoned, for nobody was as 
high as an elm. Mat had often got quite excited 
about it, and longed to be able to climb to the 
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" very tippest top," as he called it, of this very- 
tree, and now here he was. 

" I shan't give the Three Brown Seeds back to 
the Gnome yet^^ said Mat. His reflections were 
somewhat rudely interrupted. 

"Well, I am sure," exclaimed somebody, 
pushing at the same time so vigorously against 
Mat, that the branch swayed violently, and he 
was in great danger of falling, " I have been a 
Tree Fairy now, for ever so many summers, and 
I never saw anything like this before. Why 
here's a beautiful branch, just the thing for me 
to sit on, when we tell our stories, and yet I 
can't get on it ;" — ^another violent push. 

" Oh, please," cried Mat, " Fm invisible." 

"Oh, are you ?" said the Tree Fairy, drawing 
back as far as he could, " you are very welcome, 
Tm sure." But he looked rather frightened, and 
trembled so violently that Mat began to feel 
quite sea-sick. 

"If you wouldn't shake the tree quite so 
much," said Mat, " I should be able to tell you 
what I mean." 

" Oh, certainly," said the Tree Fairy, bowing 
at random. 

" When I say invisible," said Mat, " I mean 
that I have got the Three Brown Seeds." 
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" Indeed," replied the Tree Fairy. 

" Which, if any one has," continued Mat; " he 
becomes invisible ; that is, nobody can see him." 

" Oh," said the Tree Fairy, looking veiy much 
relieved. "I thought it might be the Green 
Satyr, and then I don't know what we should 
have done, for this is one of our election nightsw" 

"I think," said Mat, "if you could jump to 
the third knot on the branch, counting from the 
trunk of the tree, you might find room to sit 
down. You are much smaller than I am, though 
/ am invisible." 

The Tree Fairy made a spring, and alighted 
safely beside Mat. Mat was not quite sure 
whether his new friend was a bird or a squirrel, 
but he was certainly something between the 
two. He was about a foot high, very agile and 
slender ; his body was covered with feathers, and 
he had a tail which spread over his head like a 
parasol. In other respects he was like a little 
man, and a very sprightly little fellow he was 
too. 

" Now," said Mat, " I want to know what you 
mean by *your stories' and 'election nights,' 
and the Green Satyr ; but first tell me what you 
are and all about you." 

" Why," said his new friend confidentially, " I 

H 
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am one of the Tree Fairies, it is a kind of Wood 
Fairy, but of much higher birth, for Wood 
Fairies live only on the ground, while we live oh 
the tops of high trees." 

"Ah," said Mat, " I always thought there 
must be something wonderful at the top of those 
high trees, which no one can see up to." 

" Of course," said the Tree Fairy, " and we 
take good care not to live in any tree which 
people can see up to/' 

" But what do you do in winter ?" asked Mat. 

" Ah," said the Tree Fairy very sorrowfully, 
" you may well ask, — that is a thing which nobody 
knows, not even ourselves ; one day the topmost 
leaf on the tree falls, and then we know nothing 
more till all the leaves are on again. We post 
a guard generally round the topmost leaf, tha;t 
we may not be taken unawares, but it is all the 
same : I think the leaf waits to fall till all their 
heads are turned." 

The Tree Fairy paused, and heaved a deep 
sigh. " I suppose," said he, ^^you never saw a 
Tree Fairy In winter ? " 

" No, never,^' answered Mat ; " in winter I can 
see to the very topmost branches of the trees, 
but there is never anything there." 

"Then 1 suppose," said the Tree Faiiy 
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moui*nfully, " the mystery will never be solved, 
and the Wood Fairies will be able to taunt 
us with it to the end of time " 

"And what about the Green Satyr ?" asked 
Mat. 

" Why," said the Tree Fairy, " he eats us, you 
know, and he pulls down the trees to get us, but 
it is not often he can, for it is very hard to pull 
down a tree without disturbing the topmost leaf 
— and if he does that — ^you know — ^we all — ^" 

The Tree Fairy paused, and Mat to spare his 
delicacy on the subject, continued, — 

'* Well, and ' election nights' what are they?" 

"Ah," said the Tree Fairy, rubbing his two 
little hands together, and looking very radiant, 
'^ that is a glorious subject. You must know that 
Our form of government is the best in the world, 
and it is all done by election nights and telling 
Btories*" 

" What is dotie ? " asked Mat. 

" Why we choose a new king every election 
night, and we settle everybody's affairs, and it is 
all done, by telling long stories." 

" What about ? " asked Mat. 

Why about nothing," said the Tree Fairy ! 
It is very hard to tell a story about nothing, 
and the one who does it best is made king. Oh, 
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you can't think how admirably some ot the 
Tree Fairies can do it, they say just any word 
that comes into their heads, it would make your 
mouth water to hear them. I have often tried 
to do it," said the Tree Fairy somewhat sorrow- 
fully; "but everything went out of my head 
immediately, so that I am afraid I shall never 
be king." 

" I like stories very much," said Mat, " and I 
should like to hear how you tell them." 

Before the Tree Fairy had time to reply, 
a sudden rushing sound was heard, and the tree 
was immediately filled with a flock of Tree 
Fairies who kept up a continual sound like the 
cawing of rooks. So great was the pushing and 
fluttering and scrambling that Mat was again in 
danger of being toppled off his perch, but his 
friend sprang up and called loudly for silence. 

" Tree Fairies," cried he ; " we have a friend in 
our midst. He is a great admirer of our 
government, and rejoices in the high privilege of 
being invisible." 

The Tree Fairies all bowed, but as they had 
no idea of where Mat was, most of them bowed 
with their backs to him. Order was then called, 
the Tree Fairies seated themselves, and a solemn 
silence ensued. 
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" I think," said the king; " business had better 
be commenced at once, for there is a good deal 
to be done, and the Green Satyr has been seen. 
Let the Oldest Inhabitant b^^ his stoiy." 

The Oldest Inhabitant, whose tail and plum- 
age were in process of turning grey, immediately 
obeyed. 

" My story," said he, " is about a bottle** 

Loud cries of "Order, order," interrupted 
him, and the king said severely: "My friend, 
you are not in order, is that what you call a 
story about nothing ? " 

" But," said the Oldest Inhabitant, somewhat 
disconcerted, "there was nothing in the bottle." 

There was a murmur of voices through the 
tree, some of the Tree Fairies approved, but 
most of them shook their heads and looked 
doubtful 

"Was there anything out of the bottle?" 
asked a peculiarly sagacious Tree Fairy. 

" No," answered the Oldest Inhabitant more 
confidently, " nothing whatever." 

" When / heard the story,'* cried a young and 
shrill Tree Fairy from a distant part of the tree, 
"there was a spirit in the bottle, corked up 

tight" 

" No such thing," retorted the Oldest Inhabi- 
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tant hastily, "I know better; there was nothing 
either in or out of the bottle." 

" I think," said the king rather timidly, for he 
was afraid of the Oldest Inhabitant, "that story 
is not perhaps quite so good as it might be," 

"Well," said the Oldest Inhabitant sulkily, " I 
only know that I have told that story every 
summer of my life, and it was always considered 
an uncommonly good one — ^we called it *The 
Bottle Story/" 

At this moment one of the Tree Fairies 
jumped up, in a great hurry, and began to 3peak 
so rapidly thjit Mat could 3carcely hear a word 
he said. 

"Oh," whispered Mat's friend, "is not that 
beautiful ? Does? it not make your mouth water? 
That is one of our greatest orators ; he is sure 
to be made king. Just listen how the words 
come tumbling out without any meaning at all." 

The Tree Fairy drawing near the end of 
his story, spoke a little slower, and Mat was 
able to hear the concluding words, which wcrei 
as follows : 

"So Bubble got as far as the elephant, but 
when he came to the colour which lined the hem 
of the king's feathers, he fell up the ladder and 
was turned into nothing." 
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The burst of applause which followed this 
effort of genius, shook the tree from top to 
bottom. 

"Ah," said Mat's friend with a deep sigh, 
'' that is something to remember all one's life ; 
if any one could tell us what becomes of us in the 
winter he could." 

'' I think," said the king, " we need not hear 
any more stories, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that nothing can surpass what we have 
just heard." 

*' But," cried Mat, as loud as he could, ^ thats 
no story ; / could tell a better one than that." 

The Tree Fairies all started, for they had 
quite forgotten the presence of a stranger. The 
king, however, bowed with great politeness. 

"I am afraid," said he, "we cannot have 
any one but a Tree Fairy for our king, but if the 
Invisible will give us a story, we shall be only 
too delighted to listen to him." 

So Mat told the story of the Gnome and the 
Three Brown Seeds, but it did not give much 
satisfaction. 

*' It is pretty," said the king, with the air of a 
critic, " but it wants vagueness." 

** I don't know what that means," said Mat, 
"but I think all your stories would be much 
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nicer if they had some meaning in them ; they 
are not a bit interesting." 

"But/* said the king, whose te^th chattered 
with horror at the bare idea, "what would 
become of our government, which every one says 
is the best in the world ? " 

Mat was going to answer, but at this moment 
a cry of consternation resounded through the 
tree. Some cried " The topmost leaf is falling !" 
some "The Green Satyr is coming!" The tree 
was violently shaken, and Mat was hurled off 
the branch with a suddenness which took away 
his breath. 

" When I get to the bottom," thought Mat, 
for he seemed to be a long time falling, " I shall 
lie down and go to sleep, and then perhaps I 
shall awake." 

The next minute he found himself lying on 
his face on the ground — all around him was 
perfectly still. It was evident that the Tree 
Fairies had disappeared. 

" I wonder whether the Gnome will come and 
turn me over," said Mat to himself ; " I wish he 
would, because then I could give him tfie Three 
Brown Seeds. I don't mean to get up though, 
not even if a carriage were to drive over me ; I 
shall never awake unless I can get to sleep." 
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Somebody did come, and not only turned him 
over, but said very loud, "Mat, Mat, awake!" 

" It does not in the least matter," said Mat 
very drowsily, " whether I awake or not The 
great question is ^" 

'*But I think it does matter," said Father 
Time, "and the great question seems to me to 
be teatimey 

*'0h," cried Mat, springing up, "then I was 
asleep, and you were the Gnome ?" 

"Why — do I look like one?" said Father 
Time smiling. 

Mat took his friend's hand and walked up to 
the house with him, in a fit of meditation. At 
last he said, in a sudden burst of confidence — 

"Oh, wasn't it funny? The Gnome had a 
black smut on his left eyebrow, just like the 
Gnome in the picture. Wasn't it funny?" 
Very funny, indeed," said Father Time. 
But I am sorry you awoke me so soon," said 
Mat, " for I wanted to see the Gnome again, and 
give him the Three Brown Seeds." 







FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY THAT 
WAS CREAKED TO HIM BY AN OLD 
WEATHERCOCK. 

" TDEOPLE say it is a fine* thing to be put over 
X the heads of one's fellow-creatures, or at 
least if they don't say it they think it, I don't 
suppose they'd think it very fine to be exposed 
to wind and weather till one gets so crazy that 
the only consolation one has left one is to creak. 
And that is a consolation— it's every bit as good 
as talking, better indeed — for everybody under- 
stands talking, while only a few understand 
creaking, and it is a fine thing, I have heard, 
not to be understood ; it is a sign of high mental 
power, But, and this I have never told to any 
one before, I have another consolation, also a 
sign of high mental power — I dofit show which 
way the wind blows. No ; I gave up that when 
I found people were so ungrateful as often to 
wrap their cloaks around them, and declare it 
was very cold, when I was pointing due south. 
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That was not to be borne, so in a fit of disgust I 
gave it up and pointed due east for six months. 
But this is only telling you what I doiit do; now 
I must tell you what I do, I point which way 
the wind blows in peoples hearts. You don't 
understand me, I daresay, but you must have 
patience, I am coming to a story soon ; it is not 
every one who is endowed with high mental 
power." 

" Why, what a conceited old Weathercock," 
§aid Mat. 

" Ay," answered Father Time, " it is often so 
when people are raised above their fellow-crea- 
tures," 

"I remember," proceeds our Weathercock, 
'' once hearing of a man-^he was put into a book 
too — who whenever things or people went 
wrong, declared that the wind was in the east. 
Now that man wasn't a weathercock, so it wasn't 
his business to know anything about the wind, 
but / am, I was always ambitious, and not 
content with being raised above my fellow-. 
creatures^ I wanted also to be raised above my 
{^o-^-cocks. What if I were to give up doing 
what the youngest amongst us can do as well 
as myself, and become the barometer of the 
human heart t What if I too were to be put 
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into a book? Would not that be a noble 
ambition — something worth living for? How 
well I remember when these thoughts first 
occurred to me. I whirled round and round 
for days together with the force of my emotions. 
People thought I was crazy, and they have 
thought so ever since, for when they say the 
wind is south, I am generally in the east. 
(The only drawback of this mode of life 
being, that I am oftener in the east than I 
could wish.) But then any one with the con- 
sciousness of high mental power, such as I 
possess, must not mind a few sneers. 

"And now, since story telling seems to be 
the order of the day, I may as well tell mine; 
but you must not mind if I put a few moral 
reflections into it — it is my way. 

" The first person above whose head I lived, 
after I had begun my new mode of life, was a 
Philosopher. I thought there might be some 
sympathy between us, for he was a student of 
human nature, and so was I. The only differ- 
ence was, that he studied other people whilst I 
studied him. That does not seem much, yet 
it was that which first caused me to suspect 
that there was not much sympathy between 
us after all. 
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" The Philosopher lived in a comer house^ he 
used to say that a student of human nature 
could not have too many windows to look 
out of. One night I was surprised to see him 
creeping through a trap-door in the roof. He 
looked round very cautiously, for he had a 
great regard for appearances, and did not want 
any of his neighbours to see him, and went 
and sat down underneath me. I was quite 
flattered with this unusual mark of appreciation, 
for my position in life is such an elevated one, 
that though I have the kindest heart in the 
world, I find I generally keep 'people at a 
distance. 

"'Now,' said the Philosopher laying his right 
fore-finger in the palm of his left hand, 'I 
have observed that there is a reason for every- 
thing in this world, most people have motives 
for what they do, and by the bye these motives 
are usually bad! 

"I went round to the east directly. 

*"I should therefore much like to know,' 
continued the Philosopher, looking hard at me, 
'why this old Weathercock persists in point- 
ing due east when it is very often a south or 
a west wind.* 

" I creaked, for it was all the answer I could 
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make^ but the Philosopher did not understand 
me. 

"'I must try an experiment/ said he. 

"Then he crawled down through the trap- 
door, and left, me to think about it. 

" It was a long time before he came up again, 
but in the meantime I heard what he was 
about, from the Smoke which came up through 
the chimney. 

" ' Ah he w a Philosopher,' said the Smoke ; 
'there can be no doubt about it. 1 once 
knew another, but he was quite an ordinary 
sort of man, who read books which were quite 
easy to understand. It was even said that he 
had been seen reading a Fairy tale, but this 
might have been merely illnatured gossip. I 
know he used to walk out very often, and 
carried sugarcandy in his pockets to give to 
children— oh there was nothing at all remark- 
able about him. But this one — he reads books 
which, I am told, are read from right to left, 
and then all the rest of the time he hides 
behind the window curtain and looks into the 
street through a spyglass. Oh he is a Philo- 
sopher; there is no doubt about it' 

"This was all very well, and I pointed due 
south for a long time, and every one said what 
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piercing cold winds we were having. By-and- 
by the Philosopher paid me another visit, but 
this time he had a friend with him. 

" * My good sir/ said the Philosopher, * I have 
brought you here to smoke a pipe* It is a fine 
airy situation is it not ?* 

"The friend, who looked father uncomfortable, 
sat down very cautiously and grunted* 

" * In eastern countries,' said the Philosopher, 
*they often sit upon the roofs of houses. I 
do not see why we should not adopt the 
custom.' 

*' The friend, however, who had now lit his 
pipe, made no remark whatever. The Philoso- 
pher looked up at me reflectively, and said in 
a low voice, — 

'" The wind is now in the south. It is strange: 
I am afraid the experiment is not going to 
answer. I must make a bold stroke.' 

" I was in the south, and did not see why I 
shouldn't be. If people chose to come up to 
the roofs of their houses in snowy weather, 
it was no affair of mine. In the meantime I 
amused myself looking at the Philosopher's 
friend. I had often seen him before, for he 
lived over the Way, and his wife was the terror 
of the neighbourhood. He was a stupid man 
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but kind hearted, and would not have hurt a 
fly, much less his wife, whom he considered a 
remarkably stirring woman. 

" ' Ah my friend,' said the Philosopher, ' it's 
a terrible trial to have a bad wife, isn't it ? 
Believe me I feel for you.' 

" The friend took his pipe out of his mouth 

and grunted. 

"'What's that to you?' 

" ' My dear friend,' said the Philosopher, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven or rather to me, * I know 
human nature.' 

" ' Then,' said his friend, * perhaps you know 
how to mind your own business ? ' 

'**My business,' replied the Philosopher, *is 
human nature.' 

" The friend found nothing to reply to this 
profound remark, so he resumed his pipe. 

"'I am glad to see,' said the Philosopher, 
*that you can control yourself, and hide your 
real motives. It is useful in keeping suspicion 
away from you in case anything should hap- 
pen to your wife ; but we are friends and un- 
derstand each other, so you can confide in me, 
you know — oh yes, it is quite useless to keep 
your motives from me, but never mind. I 
admire your * 
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"The Philosopher came to an abrupt stop, 
for he suddenly found himself rolling down the 
roof towards the trap-door. Perhaps it was his 
friend who did it, for when he got up, the friend 
had disappeared, and I only hope he got down 
without getting his neck broken. 

"'Ah,' said the Philosopher, picking himself 
up, * this is just as I thought : our old friend has 
gone round to the east — I knew it, the man's 
motives are as clear as daylight. But gently, my 
good fellow; you]don't know what it is to have a 
Philosopher round the corner, one who makes it 
the business of his life to study human nature. 
We shall see. As for you, my good friend,' 
continued the Philosopher, rubbing his hands as 
he looked up at me, 'you must be a highly 
original character, to have hit upon the plan of 
finding out peoples' motives and showing how 
bad they are. It shows mental power above 
the average, and I foresee that you will be very 
useful to me. If I could only find out some 
mode of communicating with you we might 
have many a conversation together. Now if I 
could but find out a way of making all weather- 
cocks show the state of peoples' hearts, instead of 
the .wind, what a useful invention it would be. 
I must think about it.' 

I 
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"And the Philosopher went down the trap- 
door highly delighted with himself and me. 

" Now wasn't it enough to disgust one ? No 
wonder I pointed due east The Philosopher's 
friend was as harmless and good natured a man 
as any in the town, while as for the Philosopher 
himself, his heart was as black — as the back of 
the chimney ! The expression is a homely one I 
know, but you must excuse it ; I cannot help 
getting excited whenever I think of that old 
Philosopher, To think that when he saw me 
pointing east, he should attribute it to the bad- 
ness of his friend, and not to his own ; it was 
almost more than weathercock nature could 
bear. Perhaps you will say that the next time 
he brought up one of his friends to try an ex- 
periment on, it would be better to point south — 
but no, that was never my way, I had laid down 
my course of action, aftd was not to be turned 
aside by a conceited Philosopher, — I was never 
a fickle Weathercock. After all, it is not every- 
one who possesses my powers of mind. 

"After that it was a great many weeks before 
I again saw the Philosopher. I could easily 
have heard about him from the Smoke which 
often came and hung round me, as if it would 
have liked a chat, for there is nothing in the 
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world more sociable than the smoke you send 
up from your firesides; but I was in a bad 
temper, and would not speak, and the Smoke 
was too shy to b^n, so I heard nothing. 

"By-and-by the spring came, and a pair of 
Swallows came with it, and built just underneath 
me. Now they were good company ; it was the 
prettiest thing in the world to hear them telling 
stories to each other, all about the warm coun- 
tries they came from. They often made me 
laugh — or rather, creak — so much, that I was in 
danger of veering round again to the south, a 
quarter I had not been in for ever so long, on 
account of the. badness of human nature; but I 
didn't, for it is my rule not to be affected by 
these inferior creatures. 

" 'Ah,' said Mr. to Mrs. Swallow, one day, 
* do you remember the great forests where the 
sun never came, and where it ^was so cool in the 
noonday — it was beautiful ; but I like this best, 
for I did not know you then, my dear.' 

" ' Yes,' said Mrs. Swallow ; ' but have you 
forgotten the marble palace, with the fountain in 
the courtyard ? Many a time have I bathed in 
its silver spray. It was there a handsome youth 
used to come and sit : he must have been a 
prince at least; he was so handsome, his eyes 
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were as dark as the darkest night, and shone as 
if they had stars in them.' 

" ' I used to catch bright insects in the forest,' 
observed Mr. Swallow; 'ah, they were dainty 
eating — ^far more delicate than anything one can 
get here/ 

" * I flew into the palace through an open win- 
dow once,* said Mrs. Swallow; 'there was 
nothing in the room but cushions all round the 
walls, which had magnificent patterns on them. 
The prince was reclining there, but he was alone 
and looked mournful. I should have liked to 
stop and read his thoughts in his dark eyes, 
they were so clear ; but a servant came in and I 
flew away.' 

"' It was very pleasant,' said Mr. Swallow, 'but 
one got tired of it, and I was very glad when 
the signal came to go across the sea: then I 
met you, and fell in love at first sight, — it was 
quite miraculous.' 

"But Mrs. Swallow said nothing, — perhaps 
she had already fallen in love at first sight. 

" The Swallows went on like this every day. 
Of course I did not mix myself up in their con- 
versation, my birth and position being so much 
above theirs, but it was entertaining all the 
same, and you can't think how pleasant it used 
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to be on the sunny roof on a warm day, with 
the birds coming and going, and chattering, and 
making love, it quite prevented one ever feeling 
dull. The other birds, however, did not always 
believe the Swallows* stories. 

" '/ never saw warm countries,' said a Sparrow 
one day; 'and I don't believe in them — why 
should I? No one need believe in what they 
have never seen. For my part I had rather live 
in a country -town all the year round, it is more 
genteel — one gets known and respected.' 

"'There is no winter abroad,' said Mr. Swallow; 
'and the birds and flowers have far brighter 
colours than any here. Oh, it is a beautiful life, 
believe me.' 

" ' But I don't believe you,' said the Sparrow ; 
' and I like winter best. I think it is extremely 
vulgar to fly away when it gets cold ; it is a 
mark of high breeding to endure everything, 
and make no sign.' 

" ' There are no beautiful youths here, with 
night-black eyes,' murmured Mrs. Swallow. 

" ' Then consider, how much we enjoy the com- 
pany of man ; why there is scarcely a bird more 
highly favoured in that respect than the Robin 
and myself, except perhaps the Canary, and he 
is a foreigner. It is the fashion with some people 
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and told him to mind his own business. All 
this was very entertaining, but I began to be 
curious myself about little Effie, so I made 
friends with the Smoke again, and asked him 
who she was. 

" 'Oh / know her !* said the Smoke ; ' she lives 
in the street which turns down the corner of the 
Philosopher's house. If he chose he could see 
her ; she has often seen him. Her house has a 
little garden behind it, but it grows nothing but 
parsley; she has nosegays of it on the mantel- 
piece, it is the best they have. Oh, yes ! she is 
very beautiful and very good ; I have heard her 
reading lovely stories to her grandmother, in the 
winter evenings, for hours together. She does 
everything for her grandmother, who is often 
very cross to her, but she doesn't mind that.* 
And the Smoke curled itself slowly away. 

" One day the Philosopher came up and sat 
down underneath me again. 

"'Ha!' said he, 'you are still pointing east, 
my friend ; that is well. If you knew all I have 
been studying lately, you would do so all your 
life. I have reduced the motives of mankind to 
mathematical precision ; I can tell by statistics 
how often bad impulses prevail over good ones ; 
I can even read peoples' thoughts when they 
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are bad. It is a most useful discovery, and I 
owe it all to you, my good friend. Some day I 
shall have you gilded at my own expense. Oh, 
you have no idea what hard study I have gone 
through this winter ! I have met with no end of 
curious things by the way. One thing I have 
learnt is the lang^uage of birds ; but one must 
do a very difficult calculation in one's head in 
order to understand it, and it is not every one 
who can do that It is a most useful accom- 
plishment, for birds know everybody's affairs^ 
and are frightful tattlers.' 

"Just then the Swallows on the roof began to 
twitter, and the Philosopher sat still and heard 
all about little Effie. 

" * I must look into that,' said he. ' It stands 
to reason the child must have a bad motive in 
staying beside a cross old grandmother, when 
she would much rather be running about the 
streets with her friends. We shall see.' And 
the Philosopher went down the trap-door. But 
the next day he came up again, and with him 

little Effie. 

" ' Oh, dear ! how very nice this is,' said she ; 
* and what a funny old Weathercock.' 

" I did not feel much flattered at being called 
old ; but then Effie, though she had very pretty 
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red cheeksi and blue eyes, had not a sign of 
mental power about her. 

"*And there are the Swallows too/ said 
Effie. * I can see them from our window ; you 
can't think how pretty it is to watch them/ 

"'Ha!* said the Philosopher, 'you may come 
here as often as you like/ 

"'Oh! I can't come very often/ said Ef5e; 
'I've got to stay with Granny, she can't do a 
thing for herself ; but I'll come and bring you a 
nosegay of parsley from our garden. Shall I ? 
Your garden has no parsley in it." 

"'Is your grandmother kind to you, child?* 
said the Philosopher. 

"'Oh, no! not always/ said Effie; 'but I 
don*t mind that/ 

" ' I suppose she is very rich V said the Philo- 
sopher. 

'"Oh, yes!' answered Effie; 'she has three 
bright shillings in a stocking under her pillow ; 
I saw them only this morning.* 

" ' This child must be very bad,' muttered the 
Philosopher, looking up to me ; ' she deceives so 
well.* 

" ' Shall I go now V said Effie. 

" 'And of course you are very fond of your 
grandmother,' saki the Philosopher, 'and you 
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would be very sorry if she died and left you 
the three bright shillings, eh ?' 

" ' Oh, yes !* answered EfKe, ' I should be very 
sorry, for I have no father and mother, and I 
love Granny, and she loves me, though she 
is cross sometimes. Good bye/ And Effie 
tripped down through the trap-door. 

"'I shall find it out in time,' said the Philo- 
sopher. * I am sure the child is^very bad ; the 
Weathercock is pointing due east, and he knows.' 
And the Philosopher went down too. 

" *Do you hear that ?' said the father-swallow 
to his eldest son ; " the Philosopher thinks 
little Effie very bad, so she can be no fit wife 
for you,' 

" And the mother-bird spoke of the beautiful 
dark-eyed children that play on the banks of 
the bright rivers in the warm countries they 
were going to. But the young swallow shook his 
head ; he was evidently very much in love. 

"After that Effie often came and talked to the 
old Philosopher ; but of course I pointed due 
east, for the Philosopher was getting very tad 
indeed, while Effie was growing every day more 
beautiful and good. It was quite wonderful to 
me that people could be so blind ; but then it 
was my duty to warn him, and I was not going 
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to be turned from it by any one so devoid of 
high mental power as little Effie. 

"'I can't read this child's thoughts/ said the 
Philosopher. *I suppose they are too bad. I 
see the matter wants more study.' And he 
shut himself up in his room for six weeks, and 
the Smoke told me he was studying so hard that 
he was getting quite thin. 

"In the meanwhile the Swallows had finished 
their education and left the nest; but they some- 
times came back to look at their old haunts. 
The eldest young Swallow especially, came very 
often, for Effie used to come up through the 
trap-door and sit there when she had time, and 
then the Swallow would perch on a chimney and 
tell her a story, though as Effie did not under- 
stand him, it was Aot much good, but I suppose 
it eased his mind. One day the Philosopher 
came up again. 

" 'Ha!' said he, rubbing his hands as he saw 
Effie, * now we shall see. This js an east wind, 
my young friend.* 

" ' Oh no,' answered Effie ; * that old Weather- 
cock is all wrong." 

" 'Eh ? ' said the Philosopher } ' I could tell you 
a story about that old Weathercock which would 
surprise you.' 
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" ' Oh, please do/ said Effie. ' I always tell 
stories to Granny ; but I have had no new ones 
for a long time.' 

"So the Philosopher told all about me and my 
high mental endowments, besides many other 
things which I am too modest to mention. 

" ' That's a funny story,' said Effie, when he 
had done ; 'but it is true, I dare say. / am very 
bad I know.' 

" 'You ! ' cried the Philosopher, rubbing his 
hands. 'Why what do you do ?' 

" ' Why,' said Effie, ' I sometimes feel cross 
with Granny, and yesterday I let the milk boil 
over on purpose.' 

" The Philosopher was silent. ' So,' said Effie, 
' the Weathercock was quite right, and it's me 
he means.' 

" ' Perhaps you think it's me he means,* said 
the Philosopher. 

" * Oh no,' said Effie, ' that cannot be — ^yeu 
are good, you let me come here whenever I like, 
and you put the parsley I bring you into a 
real china jug.' 

" The Philosopher said * Pshaw ' under his 
breath. 

" ' Tell me another story,' said Effie ; ' tell me 
about when you were young.' . 
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** ' I never was young/ said the Philosopher ; 
' besides, those are foolish stories ; people are 
always foolish when they are young, they believe 
everybody.' 

" ' Shall / tell you a story ? ' asked Effie. ' I 
know a beautiful one; Granny told it me, and it is 
all true, every word ; but you must not interrupt, 
it's not long,' and Efiie began in a great hurry. 

" 'Once upon a time there was a young man — 
no, a young man and a young girl, and they 
loved each other very much, better than you 
loved your mother when you were a little boy, 
and they wanted to marry, Granny said ; but the 
father of the girl didn't like it, and he took her 
far away into a warm country to get well, for she 
was ill. And the young man was very unhappy, 
Granny said, — for Granny remained behind, she 
was the mother of the girl, you know, — and he 
sat at his window and looked into the garden ; 
and then a swallow got wounded, and he caught 
it and cured it, and when it wanted to fly away 
into a warm country, he put a little tablet under 
its wing and wrote in it the name of the girl, 
and said : " I am heartbroken ; but I love you 
better than life — forget me." And then the 
swallow flew far far away over the blue sea, and 
came to a lovely palace in a grove of orange 
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trees, and he flew right in — hy accident you know 
— into a window where the girl was sitting. So 
she read the tablet and was very glad. And 
then she kept the swallow, and when it wanted 
to fly home again she put another little tablet 
under its wing, and wrote on it, " Be patient ; I 
love you." And so the young man got the 
letter, and was so glad. Is not that a beautiful 
story ? There's some more of it, but it's rather 
sad ; shall I tell it you V 

"The Philosopher sat as still as a statue, but 
Effie did not wait for an answer, and went on : 
'Then the girl came home, and they were 
married without any one knowing ; but when 
they had got a little baby — that was me, you 
know — ^the father found it out, and was very 
angry, and went and stole her and the baby 
away, so that the young man never saw them 
again. And the girl cried so much that she 
died. But Granny took care of the baby^ 
that's me, you know; — ^and Granny said the young 
man "grew very hard and bad, because he 
thought his wife had left him of her own accord 
and did not love him, which wasn't true, you 
know. Granny said he never believed in any- 
thing good again, and became a Philosopher. 
That's all the story.' 
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pie of their obligations, but gratitude is a great 
virtue, and I like to see it practised. I must, 
therefore, say once more, if you want to 
bestow onmez, fitting reward, and on mankind 
a lasting benefit — ^put me into a book !'' 




FATHER TIME TELLS A STORY ABOUT 
A GARDEN. 

'"T^HIS ought to be a short story," said 
J- Father Time, "because of our party 
next week," 

"Our party!" exclaimed Mat, "What party?" 

Father Time smiled, and nodded his head. 

" And why should a story be short, because 
of a party ?" pursued Mat. 

"Because," said Father Time, " I have reason 
to believe that the old Clock means to tick a 
good deal on the day of our party ; and who 
knows but we may have a longer story then )" 

Mat was very curious to know what this 
could mean ; but Father Time, who was evi- 
dently in league with the old Clock, did not 
give him time to try and find out, but took up 
and opened a faded manuscript which he had 
rummaged out of some old drawer or other. 
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Mat, I think, would have preferred the stoiy 
iold^ not read to him ; but that was only because 
he could not read, and thought nothing nice 
could be found in books. He learnt to read 
soon afterwards, however, and then I should like 
to have seen the toy which could have enticed 
him away from " Sinbad the Sailor," or " Puss in 
Boots." 
" This is out of my seven years drawer," said 

Father Time. '^ You don't know what that is ? 

« 

It is a drawer into which I throw all my fubbish. 
Every seven years I turn over its contents, and 
it is astonishing how useful I find many an 
article which had seemed to me quite worthless 
before. It is more than seven years since I put 
in this manuscript, and I fancied I should tiever 
look at it again ; for in those days I thought that 
when I was old I should have no child to play 
at my knee and ask me for stories ; but you see 
since I found a little boy asleep by the roadside, 
with nobody to look after him, I have found a 
use for many things which I called rubbish 
before," 

Mat said nothing to this, but he nestled close 
up to his friend, and Father Time began h{9 
story: 

"Were you ever in an old-fashioned garden 
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by moonlight ? I don't think you ever were, or 
else your eyes were not clear enough to see the 
wonderful and beautiful things which might be 
seen. But first I must tell you something about 
the garden by daylight. I love a garden — don't 
you ? Not a smooth lawn where no daisies are 
allowed to grow, and where the beds are neatly 
arranged with bright flowers, colours all match- 
ing, and everything proper. That's far too well- 
behaved for my taste. What I like is* an old- 
fashioned garden, full of narrow zig-zag paths, 
unexpected turns, and odd corners, containing 
roses or lettuces just as it happens, with seats 
and arbours, hawthorn and gooseberry bushes, 
hedges full of birds' nests, and everything that's 
delightful and disorderly. The Garden in this 
story was just like that. And there was some- 
thing besides, which, in a garden of this kind, is 
just the one thing wanting to make it a para- 
dise : it had a little white gate which led down 
a flight of mossy steps to a fish-pond. Could 
anything be more delightful ? The only draw- 
back was that the gate was always kept locked, 
and the children of the big house, to which the 
Garden belonged, were not allowed to go through 
it However, they used to go there on half- 
holidays and flatten their noses against the 
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gateSy and imagine all sorts of fine things about 
it, \Kdiich did just as well. There was a Sundial 
in the Garden, which was supposed to tell the 
hour, and never did, for it had got out of order 
somehow. It was very proud of itself though, 
for it had a motto engraved on it, which was 
supposed to have been written by an ancestor 
of the owner of the Garden, and ran as follows: — 

^ Lade thou the hours as they flee 
With toil and labour done by thee ; 
Put a bridle on Time, and wary be, 
Lest he take the bit, and run off with thee.' 

The Sundial did not understand its motto in the 
least, but that made it all the prouder. 

" Then there were all sorts of little narrow 
paths, which seemed to lead from nothing to 
nowhere. But then there is nothing so fascina* 
ting as a little narrow path, which runs round and 
round, as if it did not know what to do with 
itself ; one has always the hope of its ending in 
something wonderful. Oh, if you had ever sat 
in that Garden on a summer's day, with the 
scent of all sorts of old-fashioned blossoms in 
the air, and the great bees coming blundering 
up against you every minute with a loud hum, 
you would certainly have thought that you had 
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got to the end of the world, which, as nobody 
has yet discovered it, must be a very secluded 
spot of ground. It was really beautiful ! But 
in the moonlight, when everybody in the big 
house had gone to sleep, it was still more won- 
derful. For then the Flowers all came off their 
stems, and sat in a ring round the Sundial, 
telling stories, or making complaints for the Sun- 
dial to arrange. The Sundial could not speak, 
but it had the reputation of great wisdom on 
account of the motto which was engraved on it 
There were a good many Flowers, you must 
know, and they had lived in the Garden for ever 
so many years. So of course they thought there 
was not such another spot in the world ; indeed, 
some of the young ones thought it was the 
world, and that there was nothing beyond it ; 
but the older ones knew better, especially those 
who lived under one of the hedges, for they had 
seen a lawn beyond it, with beds of rhododen- 
dron. There was no rhododendron in the Gar- 
den, so the Flowers did not think much of it 

" One night there was a larger gathering than 
usual, for the moon was at the full, and all sorts 
of things happen on those nights. As the Tulip 
considered himself by far the most important 
personage present, it wasn't wonderful that he 
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Ix^an to speak as soon as most of the company 
was assembled. 

" * Mn Sundial/ said he (the Flowers often 
addressed their conversation to the Sundial — it 
looked important), * I never heard anything like 
this before ; it is too terrible to believe/ 

"' Why, what's the matter ?* asked the Bache- 
lor's Button, a pert little fellow, who was never 
to be daunted by anything. 

"*A rumour has arisen,' said the Tulip, 'that 
tliis garden, which every one acknowledges to 
be the fairest spot in the world, is to be turned 
into a lawn or an ornamental piece of waten' 

"The Flowers were all struck dumb with 
consternation. The Peony grew very red in the 
face, the Jessamine turned pale, whilst a deep 
sigh was heard from a bed of Pansies* ' What 
is to become of us?* they murmured. 

'' 'Really this is too ridiculous,' said a Narcis- 
sus; 'no one in their senses would want to get 
rid of us' 

" ' I am afraid what the Tulip says is too true,' 
said a Convolvulus. 'You know that my flowers 
grow over the walls of the gardener's cottage, 
just at the foot of the Garden, and I heard the 
gardener talking about it td his son, who lies on 
a couch by the lattice window all day.' 
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^* ^ And what did he say ?' asked the Bachelor's 
Button, eagerly. 

" ' He said/ replied the Convolvulus, ' that his 
master thought the Garden quite a wilderness, 
and very old-fashioned, and he wouldn't have it 
spoiling his place any longer/ 

"The Flowers were all silent, and looked at 
the Sundial, who, however, was busy thinking of 
his motto, and took no heed of them. 

"*And what did the gardener's son say?' 
asked the Bachelor's Button, when he had got 
tired of the silence. 

" ' He said nothing,' replied the Convolvulus ; 
* but he looked out of the window and sighed.' 

" 'Ah I' said the Pansy, ' he used to be wheeled 
about the garden in a little carriage, but when 
he grew tall he had to stay indoors.' 

"'It is not my usual custom, Mr. Sundial,' 
said the Tulip, loftily, 'to notice the likes and 
dislikes of such inferior creatures as gardeners' 
sons, but I will take occasion to remark here, 
that any one who appreciates our Garden as it 
deserves, shows his good taste, while any one 
who could even think of destroying it, betrays a 
lamentable want of cultivation.' 

" ' Well ; and what is to be done now ?* asked 
a Bachelor's Button briskly. 
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" The Flowers differed in opinion. A stately 
white Lily, considered that it was beneath one's 
dignity to fight against fate, and that it was best 
to submit with as good a grace as possible. At 
this her cousin, the Tiger Lily, waxed very fierce, 
and declared his intention of defending the 
garden-gates with his life. 

"'After all,* said the langfuid Narcissus, *the 
Garden is an old-fashioned place, and no doubt 
on the other side of the hedge we shall find 
ourselves admitted into very good society.* 

" * There is one thing we have forgotten,* said 
a Sweet Pea ; * what does our queen say ?' 

"At this there was a general silence. The 
Tulip looked vexed, for he was jealous of the 
queen, and always liked to usurp her authority 
on every occasion. 

" * The queen is not here,* he said slightingly ; 
' she is away on a mission.* 

" But he had scarcely spoken when a breeze 
of perfume swept over the Flowers, so that they 
bowed their heads, which was their way of doing 
homage. If you had been there, and your eyes 
were very bright, you would have faintly dis- 
tinguished the airy figure of a young and lovely 
girl, with a crown of red and white roses on her 
head, and a bunch of roses in her hand. This 
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was the Queen of the Flowers, and the only one of 
them who possessed the power of assuming this 
lovely shape, for she was not only the Queen of 
the Flowers, but a spirit as well. Her subjects 
could transform themselves into tiny elves, but 
she alone could assume the form of an angel. 

"*I trust,' said the queen, in a voice of 
heavenly sweetness, 'that I am never long 
absent when my subjects require my presence. 
In this case my mission was on their behalf.' 
A murmur of approval ran through the Flowers 
— the Tulip alone turned away his head, and 
pretended not to hear. 

"'I have been,* resumed the queen, Mnto the 
chamber of our master, the owner of the Garden ; 
I have whispered dreams into his ear, thoughts 
which may perhaps induce him to give up his 
project ; but the result may not yet be known.' 

"*And much good that'll do,* muttered the 
Tulip, and he looked very discontented, for he 
was jealous of the queen's superior powers. The 
other Flowers, however, paid no attention to him, 
and after some further discussion, the moon 
went behind a cloud, a cock crew in the dis- 
tance, and the Flowers dispersed. 

"The next day the gardener's son hobbled out 
and lay down on the moss at the foot of the 
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Sundial. It was very sunny and warm, and 
the Flowers all nodded their heads gently by 
way of salutation when he came amongst them^ 
but he did not notice them^ for he was sick at 
heart 

" 'It's but a little while/ said he, 'that I may 
have to live, and they might leave the Garden 
till then. It seems like my own, for I know 
every nook and corner in it I used to explore 
them all when I was strong enough, and now I 
shall have to languish indoors all the lovely 
summer long, because I am too sick and feeble 
to go anywhere else in the place. Besides, the 
lawn and the shrubberies are full of fine folks, 
and I am only the gardener's son.* And the 
big tears rolled down his cheeks. 

" Those of the Flowers who were near enough 
to hear, were very sorry for him ; but a great 
many, amongst whom were the Tulip and 
Peony, the Narcissus, the White Lily, and the 
Tiger Lily, were too proud to care what a gar- 
dener's son might be saying. 

"*Just listen,* said they, tossing their heads ; 
' I suppose the next thing he will do will be to 
ask the master to spare the Garden ; but that 
would be too great an indignity, to be spared at 
his request No ; we would rather perish.* 
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'* But the Queen of the Flowers, who was hover- 
ing near, came and fanned him with the per- 
fumed breeze which seemed always to float 
around her, so that his eyes closed gently, and 
he fell fast asleep, and for a time forgot his 
sorrow in a dream. He dreamt he was lying 
outside the little white gate which led down to 
the fi^pond. He had never been there, but he 
had often looked through the gate, and fancied 
how pleasiant it must be on a burning summer's 
day, to hear the lap, lap, of the water as it 
kissed the grass, and to see the brilliant dragon- 
flies skimming over the surface of the pond. 
And he thought that as he lay asleep on the 
grass, he heard a murmur of tiny voices around 
him, and perceived that it was the Wild Flowers 
that grew all about the waste place which 
bordered the pond. 

'* ' Hush,' said they; 'there is some one asleep 
amongst us.' 

*' * Then now we can speak,' said a Cuckoo 
Flower. 

***Yes,' answered a starry Stitchwort; 'the 
spell is broken. Come, my sisters, let us tell 
our stories to each other. It is long since a 
pure<*hearted mortal has been sleeping beside iis, 
which alone can give us the power of talking to 
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each other. Ah, our relations, the Garden 
Flowers, are better off than we are ; they can hold 
an assemblage every night if they please.' 

" ' Not so fast,* said a Speedwell ; ' I hear that 
the Garden is to be destroyed ; and then what 
will become of them all ?' 

"'Ah,' said a Violet, 'it is lucky that we 
can g^ow anywhere, and all the earth is our 
home.' 

" ' Yes,' said a Daisy ; ' we have a good deal 
to be thankful for. There is only one thing 
wanting to complete our happiness.' 

"'And what may that be ?' inquired a Butter- 
cup. * It seems to me, that you and I, friend 
Daisy, are the most highly favoured of Flowers. 
Are we not the first things that baby eyes learn 
to love, and baby hands to grasp ? Are we not 
types of the innocence and freshness of all child- 
life ? We are the babies of Mother Earth. 
What more can we want ?' 

" 'The power of doing good,' said the Daisy, 
with a heavy sigh. 'We have no life but in the 
dreams of children and simple-hearted mortals, 
of which there are but few. What good can we 
do?' 

" ' Listen/ cried a Forget-me-not ; ' I have a 
story to tell, which must be told before the 
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gardener's son awakes, and we return to our 
usual silence.' 

"The Wild Flowers prepared to listen, and 
the Forget-me-not began. 

" 'Long ago, before any of the children in the 
big house were born, the owner of the Garden 
had a fair young wife, whom he loved very 
dearly ; but he had not long to enjoy the happi- 
ness he had with her, for after she had pre- 
sented him with a lovely boy she died, and he 
was left alone. At the same time the gardener's 
wife, who lived at the foot of the Garden, had a 
baby, so the owner's son was brought down to 
the cottage, to be nursed and taken care of, while 
the father went away* to recover from his grief. 
But in the meantime the gardener's baby died, 
and the mother gave out that it was the owner's 
son, of whom she was as fond as of her own, 
that had died ; so that when he returned he 
found himself childless as well as a widower. 
After some time he married again and had a 
large family ; but he little knows that his eldest 
son is still alive, though he may not live 
beyond the summer.' 

" ' That is a strange story,' said the Speedwell, 
' And so it is our master's son who is now asleep, 
and gives us the power of telling our stories to 
each other.' 
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- ' But is there no way of making himself 
known to his father?' asked the Cuckoo 
Flower. 

" * None,' answered the Forget-me-not, * un- 
less his foster mother confesses; but therms is one 
thing he can do/ 

" ' What is that ? ' asked all tlw Wild Flowers 
in a breath. 

'^'When his mother was dying/ said the 
Forget-me-not, * she gave her husband a small 
gold ring which she had worn on her finger evar 
since she was a child. 

" ' " Dear husband,*' said 3he ; *' take this ring 
— it is said to be a talisman in our family-^and 
give it to our son. Whenever you ^re tempted 
to be harsh with him or with others (for the 
master is a hard man), look on the ring which 
our son wears, and remember geatleness and 
mercy for the 3ake of her who once wore it." 
The husband took the ring and placed it with 
other things in charge of the gardener's wife. 
When, however, hi$ baby was supposed to have 
died, the ring mysteriously disappeared, and 
was never afterwards found. But the gardener'3 
wife has it in her possession, for she thinks it 
brings good luck ; and her fostet'^on often sees 
it, and sometimes wears it Now if hl^ father 
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were once to see the ring, he would be very 
near the discovery of the secret/ 

" ' I do not see that," said the Daisy, very 
sorrowfully. 'And why do you tell us the story ? 
We can do no good.' 

"But the Forget-me-not was silent, for the 
gardener's son suddenly awoke. 

" ' It was a strange dream,* said he ; * but it 
cannot be true.' 

" Some one had placed a bunch of Forget-me- 
nots beside him as he slept, and he took them 
up, and played with the delicate flowers. ' It 
was these flowers,' said he, * that put it into my 
head, and looking at my little gold ring this 
morning. It is strange, but I do not believe it.' 
And the gardener's son hobbled into the cottage. 
But ever after that day he wore the gold ring 
on his little finger. 

"In the meantime the Garden Flowers grew 
very anxious about their fate. 

" * I have done all I can,' said the Queen 
of the Flowers. *I go every night to the 
master's bedside, and give him strange dreams 
about his wife and his baby-boy, but that is 
all I can do. The Wild Flowers must do the 
fest.' 

" ' The Wild Flowers ! ' echoed all the Garden 
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Flowers very contemptuously. ' What good can 
th^ do ?' 

" * And if they could/ added the Tulips, ' we 
would scorn to be indebted to them, or to a 
gardener's son. We must stand upon our merits 
—there is more dignity in it' 

" ' Ay, and defend the garden-gates,' said the 
Tiger Lily. 

"'We shall see,' said the Queen of the Flowers, 
as she floated away. The summer was now 
drawing to a close, it had been long and lovely ; 
but now the leaves of the trees were turning yel- 
low, and everything seemed to be slowly fading 
away. It was so with the gardener's son, who 
was seldom strong enough to leave his lattice 
window, but who was perfectly happy as long 
as the Garden was left in peace. But the master 
had now determined to put his plan into execu- 
tion. 

"*I cannot think why I should feel so re- 
luctant,' said he. * Every evening I make up 
my mind to give the necessary orders, and when 
the morning comes, I put it off till next day. 
This time, however, it shall be done,' and he 
went towards the gardener's cottage. The 
gardener's son lay as usual on a little bed beside 
the lattice window. He lay there very still, so 
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that the master thought he was asleep, and 
spoke in a low voice ; but he heard every word, 
and when the master had finished, aghed 
heavily. The master came up to him. 

"'Poor fellow!' said he; * you are ill I see, 
but you will soon be better — especially when 
you get something cheerful to look at, instead 
this dreary old Garden which is enough to make 
any one gloomy.' 

"'Alas!' cried the poor boy; 'this Garden 
has been my only happiness. I have some- 
times thought it must be like the heaven I 
am going so soon to see. I know every leaf 
and flower in it, and it seemed as if they all 
knew me too. Pray leave it me for the little 
time I have to live.' 

" 'Why what a strange fancy!' said his master. 
' You are not going to die, and the work must 
be begun. Cheer up. I will bring you some- 
thing much better than a garden next time I 
come to see you.' 

"The gardener's son sighed, and then, drawing 
off the gold ring he wore on his finger, he held 
it towards his master, and said in a faint low 
tone : — 

" ' Remember gentleness and mercy for the 
sake of her who once wore it' 
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" It was long before the gardener's son awoke 
from the swoon into which he had fallen after 
saying these words ; but when he did, he found 
himself l)ang in his father's arms, his face wet 
with his father's tears. 

"'They have told me all/ whispered the 
owner of the Garden ; ' you are my own dear 
son, my firstborn ; and the Garden and all be- 
longing to me is yours/ 

" * It is not to be borne,* said the Tulip to the 
other Flowers. * The Garden is to be spared, I 
hear, and all through the intercession of the 
gardener's son. Such an indignity ! Why it 
is even said that the Wild Flowers had some- 
thing to do with it 1 I do not think I can 
possibly stay in the Garden after that.' 

" All the Flowers agreed, and so that night 
when the first of the wild autumn winds blew, 
the Flowers made no resistance, and the next 
day when the master came to see his son, he 
found them all scattered about the paths 
bruised and broken. 

" ' What a pity ! ' said he. ' We must plant 
some more.' 

" * No,' said his son ; * we will bring in some of 

the Wild Flowers that grow by the fishpond in- 
stead.' 
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" So the Wild Flowers were transplanted into 
the Garden, and nobody missed the others. 
But the Wild Flowers were now happier than 
they had ever dreamt of ; for not only did the 
master's son watch and tend them, and always 
have a nosegay of them by his bedside, but the 
Queen of the Flowers paid them a visit one 
moonlight night. 

" ' Fair children of nature,' said she, caressing 
them gently, 'you shall no longer be under a 
spell of silence. I will endow you each with a 
spirit of its own. They shall be called the 
Flower Angels, and they shall go amongst 
human beings, and breathe thoughts of peace 
and innocence and holy memories of childhood 
into their troubled hearts. Farewell, innocent 
and happy Wild Flowers. Keep your sweet 
humility, and never forget that your home is 
all the earth, and your seeds have been sown by 
the great Spirit of the Universe.* 

" The Wild Flowers bowed their heads, and 
kissed the hem of the queen's garments, and 
the Daisy no longer asked what good they were. 
And the master's son did not die after all, but 
lived to grow strong and well, and to see his 
own children playing in the Garden which had 
t>een the oaradise of his childhood." 






XII. 

MAT HEARS SOME MORE TICKS FROM 

THE OLD CLOCK. 

LITTLE Mat had now been more than, a 
year with Father Time, and the old Clock 
was beginning to show signs of wanting his mas- 
ter's attention ; so a day was appointed for the 
second time since Mat had been in the Brown 
House, for the solemn ceremony of winding up. 

" We shall have plenty of ticks on that day," 
said Father Time. 

Mat knew now what was meant by their 
party, for he had himself helped to write 
the invitations; that is, he had leant across 
Father Time's writing table, and with infinite 
care and pains fixed a gigantic cross to the 
end of each letter. And- what a funny party 
it was ! Mat thought it delightful ; but I think 
any one else would have thought it very funny. 
There was the washerwoman who came in a 
brilliant yellow shawl, green dress, and blue 
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bonnet ! She was accompanied by six little boys 
apparently all of the same age, each of whom 
became in turn the bosom friend of little Mat 
Then there was her grown-up daughter, who 
was married, and brought a baby dressed in a 
yellow shawl, evidently the twin of its grand- 
mother's.. This baby, who was very red in the 
face, sat up on its mother's arm, with its mouth 
and eyes very wide open, clutching at her hair, 
which she wore in ringlets. Mat, who watched 
it carefully, was able afterwards to inform 
Father Time that it had never once let go, all 
day long. Then there was the milkman, a very 
nice old man, and his daughter, who treated 
Mat with great condescension, and rejoiced in a 
lilac dress and an elegant hat with blue ribbons. 
There was also the gardener . and his wife, a 
sprightly old dame, who rather disconcerted Mat 
by persisting in taking him on her knee, and 
covering him with kisses. Last, but not least, 
there was Emperor, or Emp, commonly called 
Imp, a large and very ugly dog, belonging to 
nobody in particular, who enchanted Mat by 
following him about all day, and stealing little 
bits of cake out of his pocket, — ^an offence which 
was punished every time by a rapturous hug 
frpoi the victim of the theft. All these good 
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people were invited to drink tea with the ser- 
vantSf and afterwards to witness the winding 
up of the Clock. It was rather a hard matter to 
get them all up into the Clock-Tower, but it was 
safely accomplished at last^ and Mat had the 
delight of seeing the treasures of the Clock dis- 
played to the admiring eyes of the "party." 
Little figures were made to run and jump, and 
toss up balls and catch them again^ and ride on 
horses and in carriages, and throw themselves 
into various surprising attitudes, to the intense 
rapture of the children and old people, and the 
grave astonishment of the middle-aged, amongst 
whom the milkman's daughter, aged twelve, had 
evidently enrolled herself. Emp all the time sitt- 
ing by and panting violently, occasionally making 
a feeble dash at one of the figures. Then cake 
and wine was as usual handed round, and after 
a prolonged leave-taking, the " party " broke up, 
and Father Time and little Mat were left in sole 
possession of the Clock-Tower, the latter confid- 
ing to his friend that " parties " were the most 
delightful things in the world. 

" But now that the Clock is well again," said 
Mat, who was firmly persuaded that the Clock 
had had a severe fit of illness, as it had not 
ticked since the morning, " it must have a story 
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to tell — just listen— it is telling it as fast as it 
can tick." 

" So it is," said Father Time. " Suppose you 
sit here with your face to the Clock as it ticks, 
and I will try and tell you what it says. But 
you must not take your eyes off it, or the spell 
will be broken." And Father Time began : 

« Heigho!" said the little Stool. 

A mouse which had been making a sump- 
tuous repast off a bit of cheese which it had 
found underneath the Stool, was so much startled 
thiat it scuttled away as hard as it could, leaving 
the cheese behind it. The little Stool had no 
reason to sigh, for it had the warmest place in 
the whole kitchen, right in front of the fire. It 
did sigh though, and then, finding that nobody 
paid any attention to it, it sighed again louder 
than before. 

" You seem in low spirits," remarked the Deal 
Table, which stood back against the wall under 
the Old Clock. 

"And well I may be," rejoined the little Stool. 

" I don't see that," said the Arm-chair, which 
as the cook's nightcap was hanging over the 
back, looked very like an old grandmother. " It 
is our duty to be cheerful under all circum- 
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stances. Listen to our friend the Clock, — nothing 
can stop him ticking." 

"Unless "he runs down," retorted the little 
Stool. 

" Listen," pursued the Arm-chair, " to our 
friend the Cricket, that sings under the hearth ; 
he never runs down or is in low spirits. No ; it 
is certainly our duty to be cheerful under all 
circumstances, even in a kitchen, which to one 
who has seen better days " and the Arm- 
chair sighed. " But then one ought always to 
do one's duty." 

" As for me," said the Deal Table, " I am of a 
very practical turn of mind, and can only under- 
stand the common things of life ; my most in- 
timate friend is the Rolling-pin, so I can have 
no sympathy with imaginary distresses. I cim, 
however, by no means so hard-hearted as people 
think ; so I suggest, that to make . everything 
pleasant and comfortable, some one should tell a 
story — a fairy-tale, for instance." 

"There are no such things as fairies," inter- 
rupted the Arm-chair. 

"That's all you know about it," cried the 
little Stool. 

"I'm aware," said the Arm-chair, "that the 
smaller and more insignificant the creature, the 
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louder and more offensive its remarks will be. 
I am aware that no manner of respect is paid 
now-a-days to old age, especially when it has 
seen better days. But I can bear it. It is one's 
duty to be cheerful under all circumstances, and 
I am thankful that I have always been able to 
do my duty." And the Arm-chair subsided 
into a dignified silence. 

"I know a fairy-tale," said the little Stool, 
" the last chapter of which has been closed this 
day." 

"That's speaking poetically," said the Deal 
Table. " I am of a practical turn of mind, and 
don't understand poetry." 

" The Cricket and I know all about it," said 
the little Stool. 

- " Pray begin," said the Deal Table. " I am 
sure it will be very interesting, always provided 
there is no poetry in it." 

" A long time ago," said the little Stool, " the 
spot which our hearthstone now covers, was a 
green knoll where the fairies lived. The country 
folks about called them * the good people,' and 
it was considered very lucky to see one ; for these 
were good fairies, always ready to do a good 
turn to every one who was Jcind to them, and let 
them hold their revels and play their innocent 
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pranks in peace ; and every one was very willing . 
to do this for the sake of their own peace. In 
course of time, however, . the country round 
became greatly built over, so that the fairies, 
who cannot endure to live in a crowd, made up 
their minds to leave their green knoll, and go 
and seek a quieter home in some other part of 
the country. But before they went they paid 
all their debts, which means that they punished 
all who had molested, and rewarded all who had 
been kind, to them. To one man in particular, 
named Randal, they showed great favour. One 
night when he was lying in bed, all the little 
fairies came springing in through the window ; 
and after jumping over the tables and chairs, 
upsetting the jugs of water, and drinking up all 
the milk, they joined hands in a ring, and began 
dancing round his bed, and singing at the tops 
of their voices—^ 

"* For him who is kind to the fairy clan. 
We will build a new cottage all spick and span ; 
Before the cock crows at the blink of dawn, 
The house will be finished and we will be gone.' 

" No sooner said than done. While Randal 
lay in his bed stupified with amazement, the 
'good people' set to work, and built an entirely 
new cottage, laying the hearthstone over the 
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spot where the fairies' knoll had been. They 
then brought Randal into his new house, and 
laying him on a new bed, they joined hands and 
danced round him as before, singing — 

"' Under the hearthstone a fairy will lurk, 
Who will smile on your projects and prosper your work. 
So long as one stone on another shall rest, 
Your hearth shall be lucky and you shall be blest' 

" Then the cock crew, and all the fairies dis- 
appeared, leaving Randal greatly astonished at 
the good luck which had befallen him. 

*' The fairies' words came true. Randal suc- 
ceeded in everything he undertook, and became 
a rich man. There certainly was a sprite who 
haunted his fireside. Sometimes he appeared 
as a little green man, sometimes a cat, a bird, a 
dog, or even a human being. As years went on 
his appearances became rarer and rarer, till at 
last they ceased altogether ; but there was 
always good fortune attending the possessor of 
Randal's Luck, as the cottage was called, and 
some people believed that the fairy tenanted the 
form of some one of any family who inhabited it, 
but this was only a superstition." 

"Why," interrupted the Deal Table, "this 
very house is called Randal's Luck. Are you 
telling us about it ? . It is a very pretty story, 
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and told in vety elegant language, but I don't 
see the point of it yet" 

" I don't suppose you do," said the little Stool, 
offended ; " but I beg you will not interrupt me. 
It is highly necessary to the flow of my ideas 
that I should be allowed to tell the stoiy my 
own way. 

" When old Fritz, its last master, took Randal's 
Luck, it had fallen into great disrepair, and he 
had meant to rebuild it altogether until he heard 
of the superstitions connected with it from the 
neighbours. Then he would not have touched 
it for the world, for at that time he was a wild 
romantic German student, who had come over 
to make a fortune in this country, and believed 
implicitly in all sorts of spirits and fairies. The 
first thing that happened to him, however, was 
the loss of his wife, which was certainly not very 
lucky, especially as she left behind her a little 
infant daughter named Margaret, or as her 
father called her, — after the German fashion, — 
Gretchen, which means little Margaret. Fritz 
soon recovered his grief, however, for he was a 
painter, and people said he had no room in his 
heart for anything but his pictures. Besides, he 
firmly believed that Randal's Luck would bring 
him good fortune ; and the only good fortune he 
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dreamt of was to become a rich and celebrated 
painter. So he sat in his studio all day, and 
painted large scripture and historical pieces, 
while Gretchen grew up and ran wild like a little 
fairy. I have heard from a great many people 
how Gretchen used to look then. She had a 
round rosy face, with light brown hair, drawn 
off her forehead and plaited in two long tails 
behind ; large blue eyes with black lashes, which 
made quite a pretty contrast to her light hair. 
She used to go about in a black velvet bodice 
with a white chemisette, and a white apron over 
a red or blue stuff frock, and wore a heavy silver 
chain, which had been her mother's, round her 
neck. Gretchen knew everything that was going 
on out of doors ; she knew where to find the first 
primroses in the' greatest abundance, and what 
were the most likely places for birds' nests, 
besides knowing the note of each one, and being 
able to imitate it too — in fact, she was a little 
wild bird herself Then as for nutting and black- 
berrying, the village had not her equal. Besides 
all this, she could sew very neatly, make a 
pudding, and even tidy up her father's studio, 
without throwing away the valuables and keep- 
ing the rubbish. But Fritz took very little heed 
of his daughter's accomplishments. 
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'* Gretchen was very fond of her father, and 
often wished he would take her up on his knee 
and tell her stories in the twilight, as other 
children's fathers did ; but as he was alwa)rs 
wrapped up in his paintings, and seldom noticed 
her, there was no help for it, so Gretchen 
roamed about the woods, and told stories to 
herself." 

"I think this will be a pretty story," murmured 
the old Arm-chair approvingly. 

The Deal Table, however, made no remark ; 
probably he had gone to sleep. 

"One day Gretchen met with a wonderful 
adventure. She was sitting on a mossy stone 
near a little brook which ran through the wood, 
making a daisy-chain, and at the same time 
telling a long story all about a fairy prince with 
black eyes, who had gone through no end of 
misfortunes in the endeavour to rescue a trouble- 
some princess, who was always falling into the 
clutches of a fiery dragon. Gretchen had come 
to the last and most thrilling adventure of all, 
which was to end the princess's woes and make 
her black-eyed deliverer the destroyer of the 
fiery dragon, when in the ardour of narration she 
stepped upon the mossy stone to give out the 
climax with more effect. But, alas ! the stone 
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was slippery, and Gretchen was unsteady, and 
the consequence was that there was a sudden 
splash m a quiet little pool close by, and a new 
little fish was added to the inhabitants. Gretchen 
floundered and screamed in a very un-princess- 
like manner, and I do not know how it would 
have ended if a black-eyed deliverer had not 
sprung out of the bushes, and pulled her out in a 
twinkling. 

" ' How are you now ?' said the new comer. 

"'Oh, thank you,' panted poor Gretchen, 
\ Tlvcl — very — wet' 

- "'Come into the sun,' said her new friend, 
taking her by the hand, and leading her away. 
? You'll soon dry — I do, when I go into the 
pool.' 

"'Why,' said Gretchen, 'do you often go 
in.^' 

^"Oh yes,' answered her black-eyed de- 
liverer, Soften.' 

" ' With your clothes on ?' asked Gretchen, 
more and more amazed. 

*"0h yes. Of course they wouldn't be glad 
to see me down there if I hadn't my clothes 
on.' 

"Gretchen looked at her new acquaintance 
with much awe. He had dark, dark ^y^y and 

M 
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a fair skin ; just like the prince in her fairy ^ 
tale. 

" * You must be the Fairy Prince/ she burst 
out at length. 

"*0f course I am/ replied this illustrious 
personage ; * but only when I'm down there. 
When I'm up here I'm only Ernest.* 

" ' Oh ; and do you live down there then ?* 
asked Gretchen. 

" Ernest smiled, and then burst out laughing, 
which Gretchen did not understand at all. 

"'I have often seen you before/ said Ernest. 
' You come here to tell stories, and I hide be- 
hind the bushes, and listen to them. But they 
are all fairy-tales ; do you like that kind 
best Y 

" * I shouldn't know how to make any other 
kind,' said Gretchen ; ' and I like fairy-talea 
very much. I should like to see ' a fairy. Do 
you know we have got one in our house ? ' 

" * Yes ; I know that,' said Ernest. 

" ' Oh, do you ; and have you ever seen it ? 
What is it like.?' 

^* ' It has blue eyes and flaxen hair. Some-t 
thing like yours,' answered Ernest 

" ' Oh,' said Gretchen, in a disappointed tone 
of voice. ' I thought it might be a tiny greei\ 
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man with a wand. That would be so much 
nicer ; don't you think so ?' 

"'I don't know/ said Ernest. 'I think the 
other kind is the prettiest' 

" ' Father thinks the fairy will bring us good 
luck/ said Gretchen. 

"'I should think it very likely/ answered 
Ernest, putting a blade of grass into his mouth. 

" ' But oh/ said Gretchen, ' do tell me what 
you see in the pool, and do you reciUy live there, 
and are you a Fairy Prince ?' 

"'Not to-day,* said Ernest. 'I must go 
home and so must you; but mind, you must 
not look back once while you are going home, 
or you might be changed into something. I 
will give you two kisses before you go, and that 
will be a charm to ^keep you safe. You may 
come here again to-morrow, and then I shall tell 
you lots of things. Good-bye.' 

" And Ernest gave her a kiss on each eyelid, 
which Gretchen thought very good of him. 
She took care not to look back while she was 
going home, but she listened very hard to hear 
the splash which the Fairy Prince made by 
jumping back into his native element. She did 
not hear anything however, so she concluded 
that Fairy Princes can move about without 
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making any noise. Gretchen could scarcely wait 
till the next day, she thought it so delightful 
that she should meet with such an uncommon 
character as a Fairy Prince. That was Randal's 
Luck to a certainty. Who knows but all sorts of 
gifts might be showered on them? — not that 
Gretchen cared about fame or fortune for herself, 
only for her father, and her heart swelled high 
with expectation. She went very early into the 
wood in the hope of seeing the Fairy Prince 
emerge from the pool ; but he was already 
there, making bracelets of dandelion stalks, and 
singing in a high sweet voice, which sounded 
to Gretchen the perfection of fairy melody* 
Gretchen sat down beside him, but she felt shy, 
and did not speak, which was not at all like the 
heroine of a fairy-tale. 

" * I knew you would come,* said Ernest ; ^ the 
Stickleback told me.' 

" 'The Stickleback !' repeated Gretchen. 

"* That's my tutor,' said Ernest; 'he sticks 
his bristles into me when I don't learn.' 

"'But have you books down there?' askecl 
Gretchen, 

"*Oh no, we learn out of oystershells ; it's 
quite easy. We swallow the oyster, and then 
we knc\k all that's in the shell.' 
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^ 'But how can you breathe under the water V 
said Gretchen. 

"'We don't breathe/ replied Ernest. *I 
always take a long race as soon as I get on dry 
land, because I have so much breath over.* 

" ' It's very funny/ said Gretchen ; ' and I 
suppose you are very powerful, and can do any- 
thing you like V 

"'Not quite anything/ said Ernest. 'But I 
could do a great deal more than you could. 
Do you want me to do anything for you t I 
can marry you if you like, — Fairy Princes always 
do that, you know.' 

"'I don't think I want to be married,' Said 
Gretchen* ' I shouldn't like to leave my father/ 

" * Why, he doesn't pay you much attention,' 
said Ernest, 'does he ?' 

*"No, not much;* replied Gretchen with a 
little sigh, 'but I pay him a good deal of at- 
tention, and that comes to much the same in the 
end. But he wstnts to be a great painter, you 
know, and people don't always buy his pictures ; 
if yoii could do something which would make 
him become very rich and celebrated, I should 
be so glad. Could you, do you think } * 

"Ernest shook'his head. 'That's a great deal 
to do/ said he. 'I am not ^t all sure that I 
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could ; but then you live in Randal's Luck, and 
have a guardian fairy. What more can you 
want?' 

"*0h but,' cried Gretchen eagerly, *I think 
that fairy must have died or gone away or 
something, for nobody ever sees him. If you 
were to come and live with us, it would be much 
nicer, and then I am. sure we would be very- 
lucky. Do come.' 

" * But I should have to give up being a Fairy 
Prince,' said Ernest; *and never go into the 
pool any more.* 

" * Oh, well,* urged Gretchen, * I am sure the 
pool cannot be a very nice place to be in, so 
wet and nasty ; you would be just as happy 
with us, and I would love you so very much, 
and do everything you told me.* 

" ' Well,* said Ernest, ' 111 see about it. But 
you must not come to this place or see me again 
for a whole wedc remember. I've got to say 
good-bye to all my friends and prepare my 
talisman.* 

" Gretchen promised Joyfully, and then went 
home without looking back, as before. 

" All that week Gretchen kept very near her 
father, and watched him at his work. He did 
not take much notice of her, but she sat in a 
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corner as quiet as a mouse while he painted on 
and on without ever stirring. It was a grand 
picture, Gretchen thought Almost as large 
as the wall of the room, and crowded with 
figures which it was Gretchen's daily occupation 
to count ; a process which generally took her 
half the morning. She did not know the sub- 
ject of the painting, but then that did not 
matter; she enjoyed it without knowing any- 
thing about it. Fritz sometimes spoke to him- 
self while he was painting or walking up and 
down the room. Gretchen could only catch a 
word here and there, but it was always some- 
thing about "fame" and "posterity." Once 
she saw him lean his head on his hands, and 
sigh heavily, as if in trouble. She longed then 
to run up and kiss him, but she did not dare ; 
so she only sat in her corner like a little guar- 
dian angel, and consoled herself by thinking of 
the time when there should be a real Fairy 
Prince in the house, who should bring back 
good fortune to Randal's Luck. 

"The end of the week came at last, and 
Gretchen flew to the trysting place with the 
speed of a swallow. Ernest was there, and came 
to meet her with something in his hand which 
looked like a picture. 
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" 'This is my talisman/ said he. 

" 'What is a talisman V asked Gretchen. 

" But she uttered a cry of admiration as soon 
as she took it into her hand. It was indeed a 
picture, a beautiful little watercolour sketch of 
the pool where Gretchen had first seen her Fairy 
Prince. There were the mossy stones round 
which the water eddied and sparkled, there were 
the trees overarching the rocks which enclosed 
the pool, there were the streaks of sunlight 
slanting through the green leaves^ and flecking 
the mossy ground beneath. 

" ' Oh,' cried Gretchen, drawing a deep bi'eath, 
' it is like reading a beautiful story.* 

"'You must give this to your father/ said 
Ernest, 'and then wait and see what will 
happen.' 

"'And you will come and live with us/ said 
Gretchen wistfully, 'though you are a Fairy 
Prince?' 

" * But I am not a Fairy Pfinc6 ndw,' said 
Ernest, smiling ; ' I have said good-bye tb all 
my friends, and I mean to walk home with you 
through the village.* 

"He did so, and Gretchen was surprised to 
see that many people nodded to Ernest as he 
passed, just as if he were an ordinary bdy. 
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" ' I will come and see you to-morrow/ said 
Ernest, as Gretchen paused at the little white 
gate which led to Randal's Luck, * and then we 
shall see.' 

'* And he gave her two kisses, Which Gretchen 
firmly believed acted as a charm to keep her 
from all evil. 

" That evening, when the summer twilight was 
sweet and dim in the little cottage, and Fritz sat 
smoking his long pipe, with the curious figures 
carved on the bowl, Gretchen showed hJm the 
picture. 

*' ' Ha,' said he, ' where did you get this, 
child ? It is very good, there is genius in every 
line — ^though a poor subject. Did you do it, 
Gretchen? Say yeSj and make me a proud 
father.' 

** Gretchen hung her head, frightened at her 
father's eager tone. 

" * No, father,' said she, ' it was Ernest.' 

"'Ernest — ^who is he.?' asked the paiftter, 
troldly 'Ah, if T had but had a Bon endowed 
with genius, I could give up my hopes of fame 
for his. Speak, child, who is Ernest ? ' 

" Gretchen told her story, not without some 
inward doubts as to how far her father would 
believe her. 
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"'Fairy Prince! Nonsense, child/ said the 
painter. *How did you get all that rubbish 
into your head ? I must look into the matter 
myself.* 

"Fritz remained all the evening studying 
Ernest's picture, and Gretchen watched him 
anxiously, hoping that the talisman was going 
to work some wonderful change. 

" And so it did, for the next day Ernest came, 
and Fritz looked long and earnestly into his face. 
"' All the great masters had pupils,' he said at 
last, abruptly, ' why should not 1 1 Boy, you 
have genius, but you must see that it be em- 
ployed in the right direction. Human nature, 
young man, human hopes, fears, passions, are 
what painters should study. You are poor, you 
say?* 

" * I am an orphan, sir,' said Ernest, 'and have 
hitherto earned my bread in the village by doing 
work for the neighbours ; but my desire is to be 
a painter.' 

"*And so you shall,' said Fritz. 'I have 
always wished for a son, who, if his father failed, 
should be the one to carry on his work and his 
name to future generations. You shall be my 
son, you shall bear my name, and learn from me ; 
you shall share in the good fortune of Randal's 
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Luck ; nay, perhaps you are yourself destined 
to bring it* And Fritz fell into a reverie. 

" To all this Gretchen listened with wide open 
blue eyes. * But/ she whispered, ' I thought 
you were a Fairy Prince.' 

" * Hush,' said Ernest, ' you must not speak of 
that again. You know I am not going to be a 
Fairy Prince any longer. I am going to live with 
you, and become a painter.' 

" Gretchen said no more, but in her heart she 
still firmly believed that Ernest was a Fairy 
Prince, and that his real home was in the pool 
in the wood." 

At this moment the Cricket, who had been 
singing under the hearth in the kitchen, where 
this story was being told, jumped out upon the 
little Stool, and began to chirp so loud, that 
everybody was quite startled. 

The Arm-chair, who had been nodding for 
some time, woke up with a start which nearly 
jerked the cook's nightcap off the back, and ex- 
claimed in a dignified tone, — "Ah, yes, very 
proper indeed — it is our duty to be cheerful 
under all circumstances." 

The Deal Table, who had been creaking in 
every limb from sheer sleepiness, also woke and 
cried out, " Very pretty, indeed," thinking the 
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story was done. But the Cricket said, in its usual 
high shrill tone. — 

" My friends, it is now my turn to take up the 
thread of the narrative. Far be it from me to 
disparage the powers of our friend the Stool, but 
there are certain tender touches in this story, 
which can be rendered by none so well as the 
Domestic Spirit of the Hearth." 

"Of the kitchen fire, you mean," muttered 
the little Stool, who was discontented at being 
interrupted. As however the Arm-chair and the 
Deal Table had fallen fast asleep again, and no- 
body else made any objection, the Cricket begaii 
without further ado. 

"Years went by, and Gretchen became a 
young girl, who had dropped the baby name of 
her childhood, and now called herself Margaret. 
And a tall, fair Margaret she was, stately as ^ 
lily, simple, loving, and homelike as a daisy* I 
knew her well, for I have often seen her come ittj 
after the rest of the household had gone to rest, 
with a hushed footfall, and a serious sad face, 
and sit down by the fire, with her needlework iri 
her hand. The father little knew whose labours 
kept the house together, and often put bread 
Into his mouth. Fritz took little more notice of 
his daughter now than he had done formerly \ 
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but she took all the more care of him^ and there 
was not a rough place in his path that her slight 
strength did not endeavour to smooth. But for 
all that, a gloom had fallen* over Randal's Luck. 
Fritz was an unhappy and d^isappointed man ; 
his pictures had all failed, and his hopes of fame 
and fortune were fading away. Besides that, as 
he gfrew older he became in some things almost 
childish, and he used to make Margaret repeat 
over and over again the story of Randal's Luck, 
and then weary himself with conjectures as to 
how he could possibly have offended the guar- 
dian spirit of the place. 

"* It must be you, Gretchen,* he said fretfully ; 
^you are not in the least like me ; you have no 
genius, you are commonplace — no extraordinary 
good fortune could come where you are.* 

'**Dear father,' said Margaret, 'that is only 
a fairy-tale. I think we make our own good 
or ill-luck.' 

" But at this unfortunate speech, the painter 
broke into a storm of wrath, for he thought she 
was reflecting on his unsuccessful life ; and poor 
Margaret burst into tears, and said no more. 

** Fritz had another grief. In proportion as he 
cared little for his daughter, he had spent an 
almost passionate affection on his pupil. Ernest 
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was now a man and a painter — a successful one 
toOy though his talents had by no means taken 
the direction his master wished. Ernest was an 
intense lover of nature. He would spend days 
and weeks in the open air, and at the end of 
that time would produce an exquisite little study 
of some quiet dell or sunlit scene, with the faint 
*blue of the summer sky over all. Margaret 
thought his pictures were beautiful, they went 
straight to her heart, for they reminded her of 
her childhood ; but Fritz looked upon them with 
the utmost contempt 

" 'And do you call that being a painter ?' he 
would say. * Is that all you can find worthy of 
our noble art ? Look there,* pointing to one of 
his own large unfinished pictures, with its dark 
tints and masses of figures. * I have failed — or at 
least men tell me I have failed — ^but I call my 
failure nobler than your success/ 

" ' Dear sir,' Ernest would urge, * do you see 
nothing noble in nature — the picture painted by 
a greater artist than any of us ?' 

*' But Fritz rarely listened to anything any- 
body said to him. 

"Ernest went on painting, and his pictures 
began to make a name. And no wonder ; for 
nature — the fair nature of the woods and streams 
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ippeals to every childlike heart. As Gretdien 
once said^ each of his pictures was like 'a 
beautiful story.* Ernest, however, cared strangely 
little for fame. 

" ' Dear Margaret,' he said, ' no wonder your 
father thinks I am no genius, for the fame and 
fortune he aspires to have no charms for me; 
but when I wander amongst the hills and dale% 
and by the rivers and in the woods, where we 
played together as children, I feel as if I must 
paint them, and thus tell their story to the 
world. I don't think I should even care if the 
world did not receive them, provided they could 
carry their message of peace and beauty into a 
few simple hearts like yours, Gretchen.' 

"Ernest and Margaret often went and sat 
beside the pool where they had first made 
acquaintance. 

"*Gretchen,' said Ernest one day, with a 
smile, 'do you still believe in your Fairy 
Prince V 

" Margaret smiled too. * Of course I do,' she 
said ; ' but, Ernest, all childhood is a fairy- 
tale.' 

"'And so is all life,' said Ernest joyously, 
for there was never a cloud on the face or 
in the heart of Gretchen's Fairy Prince. 
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^ * It would be,' said Margaret, ^ if we could 
always, like children, believe! 

<* * / believe,' said Ernest gaily, * in the good 
fortune of Randal's Luck and its guardian 
fairy.' 

" ' So do 1/ said Margaret, looking up with a 
shy smile ; and then the two sat hand in hand 
so quietly that a robin hopped close up to them 
with a leaf in its beak, probably thinking they 
were the Babes in the Wood. 

" Not many days after that, Ernest and Gret- 
chen were married in the little village church 
which stood on the brow of the hill ; and then 
they went home again, and all went on as 
before. Fritz did not much mind who his 
daughter married, provided she still continued 
to be his housekeeper, which was all he con- 
sidered she was good for. Fritz still continued 
to paint ; and about this time he completed one 
pf his large pictures, and sent it in with one of 
Ernest's to an exhibition of paintings in a large 
town near which they lived. He was very hope- 
ful about this picture, and during the long win- 
ter evenings could talk of nothing but the fame 
which was to come to him through it. 

" * It will come late/ he said, * but I shall not 
have lived in vain.' 
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•' Alas I the thunderbolt fell. Ernest's picture 
was extolled by all — critics and people alike- 
while Fritz's was worse than condemned; it was 
ridiculed. Poor Fritz ! His mind could not 
stand the shock : he raved and swore, struck his 
daughter when she tried to soothe him, scoffed 
at and insulted Ernest, and finally one dark and 
snowy night he turned them both out of doors, 
and forbade them ever to come near Randal's 
Luck again. 

" * I shall live alone,' he shouted. * It is 
Margaret who keeps off the good fortune of the 
house. When she is gone I shall thrive.* 

" Poor weeping Margaret 1 In vain she knelt 
at his knees and implored that she m^ht stay 
to be the comfort of his old 2jgQ. He would not 
listen, and at last Ernest drew her gently away, 
and she went with him out into the snowy night 
and the wide world. Was life a fairy-tale now^ 
thought poor Margaret* Ah, the princes and 
their princesses have always some hardships to 
go through, and she had her Fairy Prince and he 
his guardian fairy, so they wanted little more. 
But Randal's Luck — poor deserted home!— its 
fairy had indeed left it. Only one solitary bitter 
envious old man was left, whose brain was turned 
and whose heart was soured. Fritz painted on, 

N 
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but his pictures were ' without form and void* 
The neighbours, though they disliked him, were 
kind to him ; but they could not forgive his 
having exiled little Gretchen, whom they all 
knew and loved. *It serves him right,' they 
said, as they passed by and saw the overgrown 
garden, the broken down palings, the damp 
and crumbling walls. A small anonymous sum 
came weekly to Fritz, and on this he subsisted. 
He got letters also from Margaret and Ernest, 
but these he took no notice of. And years went 
on, and Randal's Luck became a byword for 
ruin and gloom. 

" One dark winter's evening Fritz was sitting 
by his fireside, looking listlessly into the red 
coals. He was thinking of the old fairy story 
of his home, and wondering how he could pos- 
sibly have changed the blessing which attended 
it into a curse. The older he grew the more 
passionately he clung to his belief in this old 
legend. 'Perhaps,' he thought, *the blessing 
may come back, and all will yet be well.* 

"At this moment a gentle tap was heard at the 
door. He rose slowly, and opened it A little 
child stood outside, — a girl with deep blue eyes 
and golden hair. 

" ' What do you want, my child ?' said Fritz, 
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more gently than usual, for he felt a strange 
sensation at the sight of the little creature. 

"'Is not this Randal's Luck?' asked the 
child. 

" ' It is/ answered Fritz ; * but nobody lives 
here except me.* 

" The child came in, and Fritz went back to his 
seat and sat down. The little girl stood before 
him, and put one hand on his knee. 

"*Who are you.^' said Fritz, feeling uneasy; 
he could not tell why. 

"'They call me Fairy,' answered the child. 
" May I get up on your knee ?' 

"Again the uneasy sensation crept through 
Fritz's veins, as the child climbed up on his 
knee, and put her arms round his neck. There 
was something unearthly about her he thought. 

" * This is your home,' said Fairy, ' and it is 
mine too ; you didn't know that ?' 

"'How do you make out that?' said Fritz, 
feeling more uneasy than ever. 

" Fairy drew back as far as she could with 
both arms still round his neck, and smiled 
archly. 

" 'Ah, that's a secret. I shan't tell you ; but I 
love you, and you don't know why. That's a 
secret too.' 
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" ' No one loves me/ said Fritz bitterly. 

" ' That's not true/ said Fairy. ' / know, — I 
know everything, and there are one, two, tAree 
people that love you. You don*t know who the 
tAree are, do you ? That's a secret/ 

" 'How do you know everything ?' asked Fritz. 

" The child slid off his knee and sat down on 
the rug, looking up seriously into his face. 

" ' Tm a fairy/ said she softly ; ' at least t&ey 
say so, and t/iey know everything/ 

'"Who are t/ieyf* asked Fritz mechanically. 

" * Ah/ cried Fairy with a merry laugh, * that's 
anotlier secret. You didn't know I had so many, 
did you V 

" Fritz said nothing, but he leant his head on 
his hand and gazed intently at his little guest^ 
who looked gravely and earnestly at him. 

" ' She might be a fairy indeed,* he murmured, 
' the Fairy of Randal's Luck.' 

« ' Why so I am/ cried the child, Catching the 
words. ' I am the Fairy of Randal's Luck — at 
least they say so ; and I mean to come and see 
you every evening and make you so happy.' 

" She sprang up as she spoke, kissed him again, 
and was out of the door before Fritz had time to 
speak. He started up to follow her, but when 
he came to the door there was nothing to be 
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seen but a few flakes of snow falling slowly and 
softly through the air. The child had disap- 
peared as completely as if she had sunk into 
the earth. 

"All that night and the next day Fritz mused 
over this incident. He could not understand it. 
Was It, indeed, the Fairy of Randal's Luck 
coming back to it in the shape of this lovely 
child ? He almost thought it must be, for that 
day he felt more light-hearted than he had done 
for years. He waited anxiously for the evening. 
Precisely at the same time Fairy came again. 

" * I have come back, you see,* said she, as she 
placed herself on the hearthrug before the old 
man. 

** ' Where from ?* asked Fritz. 

" ' That's a secret,' said Fairy, shaking her 
head. * You musn*t want to know all that fairies 
know.' 

"* There are no fairies now,* said Fritz gloomily. 

"*0h yes, there are,* said Fairy, nodding her 
head, * / know.* 

** * Not for Randal's Luck,* said Fritz. 

" 'Yes,* said Fairy ; 'they have come back to it.* 

'* * Ah,* cried Fritz, ' and can they bring back 
hope to an old man's heart, and fame and fortune 
to his pictures.^* 
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" *I don't like pictures/ said Fairy, tossing her 
little head. * They will never bring good luck.* 

" ' What then ?' asked Fritz. 

'^ Faiiy climbed up on his knee, and laid her 
head on his shoulder. 

" 'What then ?' repeated Fritz gloomily. 

" * I don't know/ said Fairy ; ' but I'm always 
lucky ; and thq^ say that if you have people to 
love youy and you love them back again, that 
is good luck. But you must love them too^ you 
know/ 

"These words echoed in Fritz's ears long after 
Fairy had left, and for da3rs afterwards, for she 
did not come again immediately. He had time 
for thinking, and he did think. He thought of the 
story of Randal's Luck ; he thought of his wife 
who died ; he thought of his little Gretchen, of 
his noble pupil who had been as a son to him, 
of his own shattered hopes. But the thought 
that came oftenest and lasted longest was that 
of Gretchen. He thought of her as a child gazing 
at his pictures with awestruck eyes, running 
away singing into the woods, or sitting demurely 
before his breakfast table with her mother's keys 
tied to her waist He thought of her growing 
up hand-in-hand with Ernest, studying his pic« 
tures with bright, understanding, loving eyes^ 
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He thought of her — a woman, sitting patient, 
sweet, and unnoticed at his fireside, with her 
needlework in her hand. How watchful and 
loving she had been through all ! Could it be 
that she\\aA been the Guardian Fairy of Randal's 
Luck, and he had spurned her away! How 
happy he might have been in her love for him 
and her marriage with Ernest ! How happy he 
might have been in his pupil's genius even 
though his own had failed ! He had had dis- 
appointment, but he had also had love, and 
rejected it ; and now it was too late. Chilled to 
the heart they had gone far away — Randal's 
Luck was ruined and desolate, and he was left 
alone, with his pictures turned to the wall for 
company. These and many such thoughts came 
to Fritz by day and night, till, wearied with the 
sad repetition, he sat by his fireside and groaned 
in bitterness of spirit. 

" A soft little hand slid into his, ' Oh please 
don't cry,' said Fairy. M am so sorry for you.' 

" Fritz took her up on his knee, and poured out 
all that was in his heart, just as if she had been 
a spirit not of this world, and could help him. 
And he almost thought she could ; she looked 
so seriously into his face, her blue e^ l6Hed 
with tears« 
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"'I don't know what to do/ said Fairy, 'but 
come to thenu They will help you, I know.' 

" ' And are they more powerful than you ?' said 
Fritz sadly. 

** * Far, far more powerful,* said a voice beside 
him — ^a voice he knew; 'for before you knew 
and loved our child, we knew and loved ycni — 
father!' 

** And Ernest and Gretchen knelt at his feet ; 
but the old man buried his face in his hands, 
and wept bitterly. 

*'*Oh please don't cry,' said Fairy; 'we all 
love you so much, and mother is the Good Fairy 
of Randal's Luck, father says, and I am the 
little Fairy; and we have all come back and 
mean to take care of you, and you shall be so 
happy. So you mustn*t cry — please.* 

''And thus it was that happiness and good 
fortune came back to Randal's Luck." 

"Is that all?" said tibe Deal Table, as the 
Cricket jumped off the little Stool. "Well, 
it's very pretty, I must say. Quite a faiiy-tale 
too^ and much more sensible than fairy-tales 
usually are." At which the Arm-chair nodded 
approval. 

*^ Yes," said the little Stool ; " the Cricket has 
finished the story almost as well as I cduld hav« 
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done it. You see we both knew and loved 
Gretchen ;" and the little Stool sighed. 

" It IS one's duty/' said the Arm-chair, '* to be 
cheerful under all circumstances." 

" Perhaps so," said the little Stool ; " but 
when one thinks that the old painter is dead, 
and Ernest and Gretchen are going to Italy, 
and we are all to be sold, it is not so easy." 

" Well," said the Deal Table, '' at all events 
we have spent a very pleasant evening, and that 
is something. I was always of a practical turn 
ofmind.*' 

And the Cricket sang under the hearth, and 
the Clock ticked against the wall, and every- 
body was as cheerful as possible under the 
drcuftistances. 

'*! like that story," said Mat; "and when I 
grow up I • mean to marry Fairy, Gretchen's 
child." 




MAT'S ADVENTURES IN THE CLOCK 
TOWER. 

LITTLE Mat's head was full of Clocks, Bells, 
Fairies, and everything that was fandful. 
He was not at all sure that he might not meet 
the Spirit of the Church Bells coming down- 
stairs in amiable conversation with the old Clock 
himself A Wood Fairy drowned in his teacup 
was a thing to be anticipated ; while as for birds 
and trees, why they did tell stories — ^there was 
no doubt about it It was a little odd that they 
had never told any directly to himself; but Mat 
thought he had only to be a little patient, and 
place himself in readiness, in order to induce 
them to do so. Confident in this belief, he set 
himself to consider what sort of a story he should 
like to have first 
" For," thought Mat/' though Father Time tells 
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me these stories, I should like to hear the things 
speak myself." 

Mat had a little lurking doubt on the subject, 
you see, which it was as well to set at rest. 
Having thought over the matter, he came to the 
conclusion that the old Clock must have many 
more stories to tell than those about little Bess 
and Gretchen, so when twilight time came round, 
he stole out of the ruddy glow of the firelight, 
and up the steep ladder, into the presence cham- 
ber of the Clock, who ticked louder than ever, 
as if to welcome him when he came in. 

"Now, please, I'm ready," said Mat, seating 
himself with great dignity on a little wooden 
stool in the comer. But the Clock wasn't. It 
was very dark up there, and Mat could only just 
see the large white face of the Clock, peering 
through the darkness, as if it wanted to see who 
was there. 

" I wish it would begin," said Mat ; " it's very 
dark up here." 

But the Clock remained impassive. All of a 
sudden Mat fell off his wooden stool. It was 
very odd why he should do so, for the stool 
was quite close to the ground; but do it he 
did. Mat got up again, and remained thinking 
about it for full ten minutes. At the end of 
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that time he fell off again. This time he did 
r.ot ^ct up, nor did he think about it at all, 
tor tlie room had suddenly got quite light ; 
and the Clock had come doi^-n from the wall, 
and was slowly twirling round and round in the 
middle of the floor, its big white face shining 
like the fiill moon, and ticking a lively tune all 
the time. 

Mat burst out laughing — ^he always shut his 
eyes when he laughed ; but when he had done, 
and opened them again, the room was quite 
dark, and the Clock ticking away in its usual 
place as if nothing had happened. 

This was y^ry funny, but it wasn't a story, so 
Mat gathered himself slowly up off the floor, 
replaced himself on the wooden stool, and 
propped his elbows on his knees to wait for 
what might happen. 

Nothing did happen, however. Mat had a 
confiised notion of dancing a jig with Bella in 
the Church steeple, and both of them tumbling 
down through the chasm in the floor, and being 
picked up by Father Time, and locked up ih the 
old Clock, where the Mayor came to give him 
a beating every day. 

At this interesting pointy Mat found that 
Father Time was standing over him with a 
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candle in his hand, smiling kindly at Mat's 
astonished face. 

"Sleeping, little one?" he said. 

And Mat went down the ladder greatly 
mortified at the obstinacy of the old Clock. It 
was clear that nothing was to be got out of him 
but ticks thought Mat, as he stood staring up at 
him next day. While doing so, he observed a 
slit in the body of the Clock. 

" It looks like a post office," thought Mat. 

The idea of a post office naturally suggests 
letters, and perhaps the Clock would be more 
willing to answer a letter than to tell a story. 
Mat brightened up at this idea, and determined 
to write one. Perhaps the Clock would under- 
stand what he wanted to say ; certainly no one 
else could, to judge from the marks which Mat 
made on the piece of paper which he rolled up 
and thrust into the slit. Father Time caught 
him doing it, and Mat very unwillingly told him 
he had written to ask the Clock whether he told 
stories, and whether trees told stories, what 
birds sang about, and various other gr^ve 
inquiries. 

Father Time smiled and let him go. 

Mat went very often to the slit to look for his 
answer, but he always found his own letter 
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there, and nothing else. Patience, however, is 
always rewarded, and one day Mat found his 
own letter gone, and another in its place, tied up 
with red ribbon. 

Hugging the precious document in his arms. 
Mat flew down the ladder to get Father Time 
to read it to him. He was very impatient, and 
could scarcely wait for Father Time to get on 
his spectacles and unfold the paper ; and never 
had he been more impatient to hear a story than 
to listen to the reading of the letter, which was 
as follows : — 

"My Dear Little Mat, — ^You ask me 

whether trees, birds, or old clocks, tell stories. 
You think they don't, because you never heard 
them ; but, my dear little friend, that is not the 
way to judge of things. You never heard, never 
saw, and never felt, a great many things which 
do happen notwithstanding. You must wait for 
nearly everything that is worth having. Little 
children must wait, and old men with grey hairs, 
like Father Time, must wait too ; and those who 
can be most patient in waiting are the happiest. 
" But I will not deceive you. Men have one 
kind of language, and things, such as the grand 
old trees in the forest, have another. They do 
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not speak like Father Time does, when he tells 
you their stories; but they speak their own 
language, which some day you will understand. 
But you must learn it first ; and the way to 
learn it is to be patient and humble in mind, 
and never to think of yourself as long as there is 
somebody else in the world to be thought of. 
You must, like the little bird in your dream, do 
what Love tells you. 

" Then, again, you must mind how time goes. 
Do not let him run away from you, before you 
have done something with him. The old Clock 
ticks very fast, but not faster than your little 
head and hands can go, if you make them work 
hard between one figure on its face and the 
next. All this will make you very busy and 
very happy, and it is the busy and happy ones 
who hear stories in the woods and by the rivers, 
and even in old turret rooms, from such as 
''Your faithful and affectionate friend, 

" The Old Clock." 

Mat did not quite understand all that was in 
this letter ; but it was very precious to him all 
the same. He understood that the old Clock 
was trying to teach him something good which 
it would be well for him to know, and which, if 
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he worked hard, he would understand in time. 
And it must be the same with you little ones, 
who. have read about Mat and his adventures. 
There are many things you don't understand 
now, which you will by-and-by, if you are 
patient and good; and they will be pleasant 
things to know, too, and everything will tell you 
stories and teach you sweet lessons of wisdom, 
if God allows you to go on learning in this His 
beautiful world. 



THE END. 
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Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. With En- 
gravings. Price IS. (m. 

Grandmamma's Relics^ and her Stories about 

them. By Mrs. BowEN, author of "Jack the Conqueror," 
etc. With Engravings. Price u. td. 

Geoffrys' Great Fault. By Emilia Marryat Norris. 
With Illustrations. Super-royal i6mo, price 2s. fid. plain ; 
3J. dd. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Toung Franc-Tireurs, and their Adventures 

during the Franco-Prussian War. By G. A. Henty, Special 
Correspondent of the Standard. With Illustrations by R. T. 
Landells, Artist to the Illustrated London News. Post 8vo, 
price $s. ; gilt edges, 5J. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

Out on the Pampas ; or, The Young Settlers. With 

Illustrations by Zwecker. Post 8vo, price y. ; gilt edges, 51. 6d. 

** Just the book boys like ; and they will find, as we did, that it is not easy 

to lay it down till all (he young settler's troubles axid adventures have com^ 

to an end."— Gra/htc. 



My School Days in Paris. By Margaret S. Jeune. 
Post 8vo, price y, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4/. 

A Child's Influence ; or, Kathleen and her Great 

Uncle. By Lisa Lockyer. Fcap. 8vo, price 2J. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, y. 

Our Old Uncled Home, and ixrhat the Boys did 
there. By Mother Carey. Post 8vo, price y. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, 4r. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine C. 
Hopley, Author of "Life in the South." Post Svo, price 
y. 6d. ; coloured gilt edges. ^. 6d. 

The Oak Staircase ; or, The Stories of Lord and 
Lady Desmond : A Narrative of the times of James II. By 
Mary and Catherine Lee, authors of " Rosamond Fane, ' 
etc. Post Svo, price 4J. 6d» ; gilt edges, y. 

The Young Governess ; A Tale for Girls. By Kay 

Spen, author of "Gerty and May," "Sunny Days," etc. 
Post Svo, price y. 6d. ; gilt edges, 41. 

Alda Graham and her Brother Philip. By Emilia 
Marry AT Norris, Author of " Early Start in life, *• Adrifl 
on the Sea," etc. With Illustrations by George Hay. Post 
Svo, price 41. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5^. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. By 

Emile de Bonnechosb. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune. 
Frontispiece by Priolo. Fcap. Svo, price 2J. 6d. ; gilt edges, y. 

** The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially^ valu- 
able as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation of 
character. AH boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventures and heroism 
through which it leads them." — Literary Ckurchman. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With Twenty- 
four beautiful Illustrations from drawings by Harrison Weir. 
Printed on Toned Paper. Small 4to, price 6j., or bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, js. 6d. 

" True to the name. They are well ^ot up, tastefully bound, and above all 
things, illustrated by the graceful penal of our old friend Harrison Weir.**— 
Times. 

"The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate.** — The Qi4een. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the 
Instruction of Children on their treatment of Animals. With 
Twenty-four beautiful Engravings from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Price 6s., cloth extra ; js. 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

" The delicious story of Dicksy, Flopsy, and Pecksy, who have forgottei* 
it ? It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art journal. 

** The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery.*' — The Times. 

trimmer's robins, in one SYLLABLE. 

The History of the Robins. By Mrs. Trimmer. la 
Words of One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Chas. Swete, M. A. 
With Illustrations by H. Weir. Super-royal i6mo, price y. 6rfL 



From Peasant to Prince ; or, .The Life of Alex- 
ander Prince Menschikoff. Freelv translated from the Russian 
by Madame Pietzker. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price 
2J. 6d. \ gilt edges, y. 
**A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the time 

of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great.'* — Daily 

Review. 

Millicent and her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta 
Bethell, Author of " Helen in Switzerland," &c. Second edi- 
tion. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price y, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4J. 
"A capital book for girls. Bright, sparklinzj and full of life, yet never 

transgressing the limits of good taste and prohabdity." 

Rosamond Fane ; or, The Prisoners of St. James. 

By Mary and Catherine Lee. Second edition. Illustrations 
by R. Dudley. Post 8vo, price y. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4?. 

Theodora. A Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryat 

NoRRis. With Illustrations by George Hay. Post 8vo, price 

4J. 6d. ', gilt edges, y. 

"The characters are well drawn, and the interest unflagging."— ^r/ 
yournal. 

The Whispers of a Shell ; or, Stories of the Sea. 
By Frances Freeling Broderip, Author of the " Tales of 
the Toys," " Wild Roses," etc With Illustrations by George 
Hay. Post 8vo, price y. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s, 

Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. By Frances 
Freeling Broderip. With Illustrations by her brother, Tom 
Hood. Super-royal i6mo, price 3^. 6d., plain ;j^.6d., coloured, 
gilt edges. 
** A capital conception well worked out" — British Quarterly. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Geor- 
GIANA Craik. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. Super- 
royal i6mo, price 3^. 6d., plain ; 4s. 6d., coloiued, gilt edges. 

Play-Room Stories ; or, How to noiake Peace. By 
Georgiana M. Craik. With Illustrations by C. Green. Price 
3^. 6d., plain ; 4^. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

The Toung Vocalist : A Collection of Twelve 

Songs, each with an accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected 
from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, &c., by Mrs. 
MouNSEY Bartholomew, Assodate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4to, price 2s., paper cover; or y. 6d., cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 
** These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing operatic or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales. The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices may not 
he injured by pracdce at an early age.** — Extract firom Pr^ace. 
"Arranged with the best possible taste and skill." — Mustcal World. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
With Illustrations by E. Whymper. Super-royal z6mo, price 
3J. td., plain ; 4s. 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

** A pleasant variety of local legend and history, mingled with the incidents 
of travel "—y*/ Spectator, 



Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell 
Gray. lUustnitioDS by John Franklin. New edition. Super- 
royal z6ino, price 31.61/., plain ;4s.6d., coloured, gilt edges. 

Hacco the Dixrarf ; or, The Toixrer on the Moun>- 

tain ; and other Tales. By Lady Lushington. Illustrated by 

G. J. Pin well. Super-royal z6mo, price 3^. 6^., plain ; 4s. 6d., 

coloured, ^t edges. 

" Enthusiasm is not our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories 

is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that 

we are tempted to reward the author with admiration." — AtXenaum, 

The Triumphs of Steam ; or, Stories from the 
Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With Illustrations 
by J. Gilbert. Third edition. Small-post 8vo, price y, 6d. 

W. H. Q. KINQSTON'8 BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
New Editions, with engravings, price y, 6d, each, 4r. gilt edges. 

Fred Markham In Rtissla. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief. 

Mark Sea'sirorth : A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

Peter the "Whaler; His £arly Life and Adven- 

ventures in the Arctic Regions. 

Salt Water ; or, Nell D'Arcy's Sea Life and Ad- 
ventures. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome as well as 
most interesting reading.** — Era, 

** With the exception of Capt Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kmgston as a writer of books of nautical adven- 
ture J^— Illustrated News, 

THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land ; or, Recreation for the Rising Gene- 
ration, in Prose and Verse, By Thomas and Jane Hood. 
Illustrated by T. Hood, Jun. Siecond edition. Price y. 6d., 
plain ; 4r. 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 
" These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom* 

mend all grown up people should study ' Fairy Land.' " — Blackwod, 

The Headlong Career and Woful Kndlng of Pre- 
cocious Piggy. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas 
Hood. With a Preface by his Daughter ; and Illustrated by 
his Son. Fourth edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2s. 6d. , 
coloured. 
** The Illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Critic. 

Hand Shadow^s ; To be Thro^nrn upon the 'Wall. 

By Henry Bursill. First and Second Series, each containing 

Sixteen Original Designs. New and Cheap Editioq, is. each, 

plain ; is. 6d., coloured. 

" Uncommonly clever — some wonderful effects are produced." — The Press, 

Home Amusements. A Choice Collection of Rid- 
dles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. By 
Peter Puzzi^ewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. New Edition, with 
^Frontispiece by Phiz. i6mo, 2s, 
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